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A NEw MEANING FOR AN OLD DEGREE 


(em important changes affecting the organization of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have been announced. Under the most fun- 
damental of these, the Bachelor’s degree will be awarded at the end 
of the “Sophomore” year, as a mark of completion of the period of 
general education. From the beginning of the summer quarter of 
1942, entering students will be candidates for the degree under the 
new arrangement. The length of the quarter is to be extended from 
eleven to twelve weeks, the lengthened quarter becoming effective 
immediately. Classes will be scheduled three days a week on a Mon- 
day-Wednesday-Friday or Tuesday-Thursday-Saturday cycle, in- 
stead of four days as has been customary. The new arrangement, 
which was recently adopted by the College, is thus extended to the 
entire University. 

The present winter quarter will end on March 28, instead of 
March 20. The spring quarter will run through June 20, instead of 
June 17, only three days being added. The summer quarter will open 
June 22 and close September 12. A special schedule will be provided 
for school teachers, who normally compose a large proportion of the 
summer-quarter students and who must be back in their schools 
before Labor Day. 

The announcement by President Hutchins points out that the 
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proposal to award the Bachelor’s degree at the close of what will 
normally be fourteen years of schooling has been under considera- 
tion for a long time. The president has repeatedly urged such action 
since 1930, although President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University is said to have been the first to advocate the change. 
The announcement states: 


The reforms adopted by the University are no ill-considered program of ac- 
celeration to meet a war emergency though incidentally they permit us to meet 
emergency needs on a sound basis. We have taken a comprehensive view of 
education as a whole in making these changes. The Chicago Plan, now proved 
by twelve years of experience, has given us a strong program of general education 
in the College, and the basis for the development of an advanced intellectual 
program in the Divisions. We have made possible the maximum utilization of 
the plant, resources, and staff of the University. 


Readers of the School Review may recall that in the October, 1937, 
number the editor, Professor Koos, reported on a session of the In- 
stitute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions which was 
devoted to a discussion of the issues involved in awarding the Bache- 
lor’s degree at the end of the usual “Sophomore” year in college. 
By quotation and abstract he gave the gist of four major arguments 
favoring the proposal which were presented by Professor George A. 
Works. These arguments are based on (1) the relation of the degree 
to the period of general education, (2) data on the growth of the 
junior colleges which indicate that all other types of higher institu- 
tions increasingly will draw the membership of their student bodies 
from those who have completed the junior-college work, (3) the ad- 
vantages which would flow from a reorganized and unified three-year 
program leading to the Master’s degree, and (4) the adverse social 
effects of the prolonged period of formal education. In Professor 
Works’s paper, which was published by the University of Chicago 
Press in Volume IX of the Proceedings of the Institute under the 
general title, Current Issues in Higher Education, the objections that 
are raised to awarding the Bachelor’s degree at the end of the junior 
college are discussed one by one. Now that favorable action has been 
formally taken by the University, much additional discussion is like- 
ly to ensue, and readers may find helpful suggestions in these refer- 
ences. 
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President Hutchins uses somewhat the same line of argument as 
did Professor Works in pointing out that the action on the Bache- 
lor’s degree not only emphasizes the distinction between general and 
specialized education made by the Chicago Plan but also clarifies the 
organization of the educational system from the high school through 
the level leading to the Master’s degree: 


General education can easily be completed by the end of the Sophomore year 
in college. Students who have neither the interest nor the ability which speciali- 
zation requires should not be allowed to proceed beyond this point. But the 
Junior and Senior years of our colleges and universities are crowded with medi- 
ocre students who go on to the Bachelor’s degree because that is the only recog- 
nizable reward that college offers. 

Their presence makes it impossible to develop a worth-while program for 
those students who are qualified to go on. Their presence also complicates the 
work for the Master’s degree, which is regarded simply as a one-year addendum 
significant chiefly because one cannot get a job teaching in high school without 
it. 

The University now proposes to give meaning to the end of the period of 
general education by awarding the Bachelor’s degree for such accomplishment. 
A hitherto ambiguous degree now has meaning. Students who have no business 
continuing beyond that period can leave with self-respect. 

The Divisions (the Junior and Senior years and the graduate schools) are 
now in a position to organize intelligible courses of study covering three years 
and leading to the Master’s degree. That degree will have meaning, for it will 
represent independent and coherent intellectual effort in a fairly broad field. 
The professional schools can begin their work at the Junior year. 

Because of the present 8-4-4 plan of elementary, secondary, and collegiate 
education, the six hundred junior colleges of the country are at present an 
anomaly in the educational system. Many of them have the mistaken belief 
they should achieve respectability by becoming four-year colleges of liberal 
arts. If they, too, decide to award the Bachelor’s degree at the end of two 
years, their position will be regularized and stabilized. 


The two other changes made at this time are clearly less funda- 
mental in character. For those students who are able to arrange an 
entire schedule calling for only three days a week, the remaining 
three days are released for employment or independent study. The 
announcement states the situation as follows: 
The “split week” cycle .. . . will enable any student who must finance his 


own education to do so on a regular employment basis and without losing any 
time from his education. With three full days free for employment, Freshman 
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and Sophomore students have had the opportunity since last October to work 
regularly for Marshall Field and Company, Chicago merchandising organiza- 
tion. A similar opportunity will now be open to all students in the University, 
and the employment plan will be broadened by making arrangements with other 
firms similar to that now existing with Marshall Field and Company. 


Most of the universities and colleges in the country are making 
readjustments in their programs which will enable students to ob- 
tain their degrees in a much shorter period than formerly. No one 
can now say how many of these changes will remain in effect after 
the present emergency has subsided. Probably for many students 
part-time work and the experience that it provides will continue to 
be considered not only necessary but desirable. In more normal times 
a great many of the liberal-arts colleges could take in stride the ex- 
tension of their program to the Master’s-degree level. The stronger 
junior colleges may wish to make some readjustments in the cur- 
riculum and seek to grant a Bachelor’s degree. Considerations such 
as these indicate that the changes instituted at the University of 
Chicago may ultimately be regarded as less drastic and more rational 
than appears at first glance. 


A BLUEPRINT FOR YOUTH PROGRAMS 


FTER more than six years of investigation and deliberation, the 
American Youth Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation has announced the publication of its general report, Youth and 
the Future. Even in normal times the formulation of policies to guide 
the development of any kind of enterprise is a difficult and often 
thankless task. When the future is as obscure as it is now and when 
the enterprise is solving the major problems relating to the care and 
education of the nation’s youth, the task dwarfs that of Stanley 
when he set out to find Livingstone. Fortunately this effort to map 
desirable roads for future action was made by an unusually com- 
petent and distinguished group of men and women and was ade- 
quately financed by the General Education Board. The recommen- 
dations of the American Youth Commission deserve to be, and un- 
doubtedly will be, studied intensively by all persons concerned with 
the welfare of youth. That there would be a tendency to delay ac- 
tion on many of the recommendations until the close of the war was 
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foreseen. The following quotation from a digest of the report pre- 
pared by the Commission indicates that it has sought to forestall 
deferment. 


Full cognizance of the emergency period of 1942 is taken as the Commission 
names the successful prosecution of the war, as “the most important problem 
confronting the American people of today.” But it makes a plea that even 
during these emergency times there be adequate provision for a program in 
regard to youth—‘‘a program based on the experience of the past, adjusted to 
the harsh realities of the present, and adequate to the foreseeable needs of the 
future”—since youth must be prepared if they in turn are to serve the nation in 
its time of need. 

The schools, forming the largest public agency for the training of youth, must 
revise many of their programs and undertake new ones. The promotion of 
literacy must continue to be principal among their functions. Because “‘those 
too illiterate for service in the Army are undoubtedly too illiterate for successful 
civilian life,” the Commission believes that “our most imperative duty in con- 
nection with education in the United States is to bring the schools everywhere 
to the level where all children and youth, regardless of race, will receive at least 
a sound elementary-school education.” 


As a means of making this policy effective, the Commission recom- 
mends, among other things, the provision of federal aid to equalize 
educational opportunity among the states, redistricting, and the es- 
tablishment of a unified public-school system which will provide in- 
struction without special break through Grade XIV in every school 
district. Moreover, it proposes that direct grants of financial aid to 
needy pupils or work opportunities be provided, as suggested in the 
following excerpts. 


The Commission believes that adequate facilities for schooling should be 
provided and that all youth should be required and enabled to attend school up 
to the age of sixteen. 

The Commission believes that no junior college operated as a part of a public- 
school system should charge tuition fees unless at the same time it makes suffi- 
cient provision for wage employment to enable any qualified student to earn his 
tuition. Furthermore, if this principle is accepted, the Commission believes 
that all pupils in such tuition-charging institutions should be required to earn 
personally at least a part of their tuition, in order that financial distinctions 
among pupils may be minimized and that all may have a desirable form of 
experience A flexible policy of adjustment to individual circumstances 
and needs should be followed. In many cases, and not only for financial reasons, 
pupils in the upper years of high school and in junior colleges should divide 
their time equally between school attendance and wage employment. 
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Since the typical secondary school offers only limited opportunities to 
provide pupils with wage employment, high schools and junior colleges should 
use student labor made available by the N.Y.A. student work program to 
strengthen community services outside the schools in all feasible ways. 


The Commission also assumes ‘‘that in the post-war period, eco- 
nomic reconstruction to achieve sustained full employment under 
peacetime conditions will be the most difficult problem and the most 
urgent objective of the American people.” In connection with this 

problem the digest continues as follows: 


To prepare for this time, the Commission recommends that public youth 
work programs be continued for as long as they are necessary. It advocates 
keeping at least a skeleton form of public youth work program intact during the 
war period for two reasons: First, the youth work programs have been perform- 
ing many necessary defense activities and, as in the case of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps fire-fighting groups, may become still more vital in the total 
war program; and second, the programs will be even more necessary during 
the post-war reconstruction days than they were in the thirties, and therefore 
should be available for expansion. 

The Commission recommends creation of a public work youth agency with- 
in the Federal Security Agency where personnel can be in constant contact 
with the other social agencies whose programs impinge on the welfare of 
youth. Integration of present programs of the National Youth Administration 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps would increase the efficiency of the pro- 


grams. 


Since the migration of hundreds of thousands of rural youths to 
the urban centers is likely to continue, the problems of this group 
receive attention, as do those of other minority groups, including 
Negro youth. Concern is expressed for the health of all youth: 


The Commission proposes that a thorough physical examination be made 
available, free of charge, to every young American immediately after his or 
her eighteenth birthday, that the year between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
birthdays be observed as youth health year, and that special effort be made by 
all appropriate governmental and community agencies to see that young peo- 
ple receive during that year such medical, dental, and other health assistance as 
they need. 

The perfunctory annual physical examinations given pupils in many ele- 
mentary schools should be replaced by thorough examinations every second or 
third year, and should be maintained throughout the periods of secondary and 
higher education for the youth who continue in school. (Follow-up remedial 
work ....use of basic data for individual guidance... . health instruc- 
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tion, improvement and extension of physical education should be made a part 
of the school program.) Schools should accept nutrition as a major permanent 
responsibility to be shared with parents. 

The Commission believes that this particular public service (medical service 
for the indigent economic group) may properly be performed by salaried public 
physicians, on full or part time. 


These excerpts give some indication of the sort of recommenda- 
tions formulated by the American Youth Commission. The program 
outlined is far reaching in scope and fundamental in character. 
Clearly, it is not too early to begin planning for the inevitable post- 
war readjustments, and educators will find in this report major 
guidelines for both immediate and future action. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN WARTIME 


N” spokesmen have often disparaged the democracies by as- 
serting that they are “soft.” Events following the Pearl Har- 
bor episode have shown that, when it comes to courage and resolu- 
tion, this slur is undeserved. If, however, the charge applies to physi- 
cal stamina, there may be some truth in it. The introduction of a 
bulletin announcing special conditioning courses for men at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago summarizes the situation as follows: 


For twenty years school and college physical education has been geared for 
peace. Emphasis has been centered largely upon social outcomes, recreational 
values, and the developing of interest and skill in leisure-time play activities 
useful throughout life. In time of war physical education, like all education, 
must change its direction. It must be geared for war. 

Army and Navy authorities report that their recruits are so soft and under- 
developed physically that the completion of basic training is being seriously 
delayed by the necessary physical conditioning process. A major portion of the 
first six to twelve weeks’ training is devoted to physical training and athletic 
competition designed to develop the strength, endurance, agility, and spirit 
essential to a fighting man. 

Physical fitness has taken on a new significance for civilians as well as sol- 
diers. Civilians are working under increased pressure and nervous strain. It is 
especially important that they protect their health by getting adequate sleep, 
food, and recreation. The best type of recreation for sedentary workers is 
vigorous exercise in the open. Moreover, this emergency will require civilians to 
perform physical acts to which they are unaccustomed. It has been found that 
only 10-15 per cent of those appointed to certain civilian-defense jobs are physi- 
cally capable of performing their assigned duties in case of air raids. The in- 
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ability of the average American to walk long distances without fatigue is a seri- 
ous condition that should be corrected. 

Representatives of various governmental agencies, including the Army and 
the Navy, have requested that schools, colleges, and various civilian agencies 
broaden and step up their physical-education and athletic programs in order 
that time may be saved in basic military training. 


Under intelligent leadership a program of physical education 
based on objectives of the sort indicated by the first paragraph 
quoted above has replaced the calisthenics and formal gymnastics of 
an earlier day. A large and competent group of teachers has been 
given specialized training and placed in the field. The investment 
which the country has made in preparing these teachers is now yield- 
ing unanticipated dividends as they are being enlisted in the work of 
carrying out a pretentious program for developing physical fitness of 
men in the services. 

As these teachers are drawn away from the schools, administra- 
tors must take care to avoid certain unfortunate consequences which 
may easily follow. There may be a tendency to replace teachers of 
physical.education with older or untrained men. These substitute 
teachers may not know the limits of physical exertion and fatigue 
that should not be exceeded by adolescent boys. With commendable 
zeal but insufficient knowledge and experience, they may overstrain 
and damage our potential resources of man power. Also, a return to 
a program overloaded with calisthenics and other outmoded prac- 
tices will need to be guarded against. The program to be developed 
should be varied and designed to serve several purposes. Elmer D. 
Mitchell, professor of physical education and director of intramural 
sports at the University of Michigan, who is serving the Joint Army 
and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation as an expert con- 
sultant, has indicated several of these purposes in an article on 
“Physical Fitness in a Nation at War,” which appears in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Education Bulletin for December, 1941. 
He writes: 

The immediate emphases are likely to be on developmental, applicative, 
informational, morale-contributing, and leader-training activities. And while 
the demands in programs for boys are more easily foreseen, it is evident that in 


certain areas girls and women will be called upon to render important and exact- 
ing service. 
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Developmental activities, those which contribute to physique and endurance, 
have general conditioning value; they enable the individual, the potential 
draftee, successfully to meet tests of endurance and to perform difficult 
physical feats with the economy of effort that comes both from good physical 
conditioning and from the development of skills. To this end, the all-round, 
vigorous sports that give total-body exercise will be emphasized. 

Applicative exercises, having direct military value, are concerned with con- 
trol of the body in difficult situations. Ditch-jumping, wall-scaling, maze- 
running, object-throwing, obstacle relays, and fundamental gymnastics—all 
fit into this category. The art of tumbling has become a necessity to parachute 
jumpers and to soldiers diving to the ground to avoid enemy airplane and tank 
attacks. Weight-lifting has its practical value from the standpoint of applying 
kinesiological principles to the extricating of mired trucks and tanks in mecha- 
nized warfare. So do proper methods of applying strength in pushing or pulling 
heavy loads. Even walking and standing need to be properly taught, particu- 
larly the latter in relation to breathing when at attention in parade drills. It 
goes without mention that the combative sports—boxing, wrestling, jiujitsu, 
fencing, and jousting—can be utilized in military pursuits. The value of rifle- 
shooting is obvious. Swimming, canoeing, and lifesaving are also very practical 
in situations caused by the crossing of pontoon bridges and by withdrawals by 


Informational aspects of the program involve instruction in first aid, safety, 
lifesaving, camp hygiene and sanitation, and a knowledge of the principles of 
fatigue and relaxation. For women it also includes nursing. It is probable that 
these objectives in a physical-education program, once achieved, will be re- 
tained permanently. 

Morale-contributing activities include all recreative sports Many sports 
appear in this list: softball, volleyball, handball, badminton, bowling, tennis, 
archery, horseshoes, table tennis, and others in which the recreative features 
are strong. 


Presumably it is not expected that boys will engage in all these 
activities simultaneously. Obviously a program so extensive needs 
to be administered with some care, but it is also evident that such a 
program, if carefully pursued, would soon remove any justification 
for future Nazi sneers at the softness of American youth. 


ADVENTURES IN CO-OPERATION 


| apreea historians of the future will doubtless mention that 
during the period from 1920 to 1940 the focus of attention of 
teachers began to shift from subjects of instruction to the needs of 
the individual child and, in the latter part of the period, to the func- 
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tioning of groups of children in ways which would approximate the 
democratic ideal. It also began to be recognized that co-operation 
among teachers is necessary if the program of the school is to have 
unity and balance. Three examples of attempts to solve educational 
problems through co-operative efforts are given below. The first 
deals with planning the curriculum as a whole, the second with 
problems in a single field, and the third with a problem arising in 
connection with the use of up-to-date materials and methods. 


The subject fields in co- It seems probable that for a long time to 
operative planning of the come the curriculum of the schools will 
high-school curriculum continue to retain in some form the famil- 
iar subject fields which have been the 
dominant characteristic of its organization in the past. Two years 
ago the National Commission on Co-operative Curriculum Planning 
was organized for the purpose of exploring the possibilities of an ap- 
proach to curriculum-planning which would focus on the pupil and 
his needs rather than on independent subject-matter areas. The 
Commission was composed of representatives of influential national 
organizations of teachers, such as the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies and the National Council of Teachers of English. Re- 
cently the Commission has published a report on The Subject Fields 
in General Education (D. Appleton—Century Co.), which gives some 
indication of the progress so far made in developing a comprehensive 
view of education among subject-matter specialists. The contribu- 
tions of the various subject fields to general education are discussed 
under the following chapter titles: ‘“The Social Studies,” “English,” 
“Journalism,” “Speech,” ‘The Modern Foreign Languages,” ‘‘Nat- 
ural Science,” ““Mathematics,” ‘““Home Economics,” ‘Health and 
Physical Education,” “Business Education,” “Art,” “The School 
Library,” and “Our Emerging Life-centered Curriculum.” 
In the Preface of the report John J. DeBoer, chairman, describes 
the general point of view of the Commission: 
The formation of the National Commission on Co-operative Curriculum 
Planning marked a new approach to the problem of curriculum-making on the 


part of workers in the respective secondary-school fields. Recognizing the 
futility and wastefulness of independent planning in areas not always coincident 
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with the normal learning situations of young people, leaders in the various sec- 
ondary-school areas eagerly seized the opportunity to gather around a council 
table to think through together the problem of general education. From the be- 
ginning they agreed to accept the learner, in relation to the multifarious per- 
sonal and social challenges that he faces, as the starting point in the study. 
Therefore there was in the deliberations of the Commission no evidence of the 
familiar competition among the various departments of the secondary school 
for a larger share of required time in the pupil’s schedule. Instead, there was an 
earnest effort to discover what other departments of the school were attempting 
to do and to invent effective methods of co-operation among them. 

The various chapters of this report are not, therefore, propagandistic state- 
ments in behalf of the existing secondary-school subjects or efforts to justify 
their continued inclusion in the curriculum. The delegates assembled on the 
assumption that every competent teacher, regardless of the type of specialized 
knowledge or skill he possesses, has an important contribution to make to the 
general education of youth under any type of curriculum organization. If the 
demands of general education should call for a curriculum pattern differing 
from the traditional departmental scheme, teacher-education programs of the 
future must be accordingly modified 

The writers of this report believe, however, that the parallel statement of the 
resources available in existing fields will materially aid in the planning of a school 
program that will be focused upon the promotion of maximum growth of the 
learner in all areas of experience, and that will make effective use of the resources 
of the teaching staff and the school facilities. 


Clearly, effective co-operative work on the curriculum by school 
faculties presupposes more than tolerance among the individual 
teachers; it depends also upon understanding and approval of the 
contribution which each teacher believes he can make. This volume 
brings together materials which must usually be sought in scattered 
sources. Before embarking on a program of curriculum revision, a 
high-school faculty could profit from careful reading and group dis- 
cussion of this report. 


A co-operative committee Following several informal meetings of 
on the teaching of science interested persons, a Co-operative Com- 

mittee on Science Teaching has been 
sponsored by five scientific societies representing biology, chemistry, 
mathematics, physics, and research in science-teaching. According 
to the announcement released by the committee: 
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There is need for co-operation among groups of scientists, teachers of all the 
basic sciences, educational experts, and school administrators on problems 
which no one group can solve working alone. Many of these problems deal with 
science in the secondary school, such as licensing or certification of science 
teachers for high schools, the training of science teachers, and correlation of the 
sciences in the high-school curriculum. 

[The first] problem, with its associated problem of combinations of subjects 
to be taught by the beginning teacher in the small high school, is generally recog- 
nized as a serious one. Most teachers begin their work in small high schools of 
two hundred or fewer students. In such high schools a teacher must teach 
three or four different subjects. Therefore a college graduate with highly 
specialized training in a single science is at a disadvantage in securing a position 
or in his teaching if he is appointed. The committee hopes to formulate a policy 
to which all the scientific societies can agree and which suits the realities of the 
teaching situations. The committee hopes to make this study so thorough and 
its recommendations so practical that its report can be used by certification 
authorities as a basis for action. 


The committee also hopes to plan a program for the training of 
prospective science teachers and to encourage, through workshops 
and conferences, exploratory studies of the secondary-school cur- 
riculum in science. 

The announcement states: “These activities would provide good 
in-service training for science teachers and would enable the second- 
ary-school teachers to make their problems and their points of view 
evident to the college scientists.’” High-school teachers of science 
and their administrators, who have become accustomed to being 
told what the colleges want, should be encouraged by the attitude of 
the committee revealed by this quoted sentence. 

Teachers who wish to keep in touch with the progress of the com- 
mittee can obtain additional information by writing to the secre- 
tary, Glen W. Warner, of Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


A co-operative library of Many teachers have been deterred from 
fugitive aids for teaching adopting the most modern teaching 

methods by the problem of acquiring, 
organizing, and distributing the extensive supplementary and fugi- 
tive materials that are demanded. The solution of this problem is 
being worked out co-operatively by the schools of Greenville Coun- 
ty, South Carolina. The scheme is described in the January, 1942, 
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Newsletter of the Commission on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education, from which the following excerpts are taken. 

An amazing variety of books and visual aids for enriching the curriculum is 
being continuously assembled, at very low cost to any one school, and circulated 
among the teachers as they need them. The projects are well worth the attention 
of school people elsewhere 

When, in 1926 and 1927, some forty elementary teachers of the Parker Dis- 
trict started to build up with their pupils collections of supplementary teaching 
materials, the interest aroused in such things was so great as to tax the re- 
sources of the county library beyond its capacity 

The original materials bureau came into being, then, as a result of the co- 
operative efforts of the Parker [District] administrators, teachers, pupils, and 
parents, all of whom donated pictures, pamphlets, and books. It is still run and 
financed by this district. Two rooms in the centrally located high school were 
originally set aside to house it, in 1929, and since that time the bureau has 
expanded into two large adjacent rooms in addition, has employed a trained 
librarian with a clerk to help her, and has developed a truck service for deliver- 
ing and collecting the materials as they are requisitioned. Many high-school 
students help with the routine work of clipping newspaper articles and pictures 
that have been approved by the librarian, mounting and cleaning the pictures, 
mending books and returning them to the shelves, reinforcing pamphlets, and 
the like. 


The article goes on to explain how the circulation of materials is 
organized, to describe the extension of the original idea to the rest of 
Greenville County, and to tell about the modest financing involved 
and the co-operation of the city and county libraries. Mention is 
also made of a co-operative for buying school supplies, which func- 
tions as a separate unit but shares the services of a clerk with the 
library bureau and benefits from the library’s organization and 
transportation system. Questions about these co-operative under- 
takings should be addressed to Ralph M. Lyon, director of graduate 
studies and head of the Department of Education of Furman Univer- 
sity at Greenville, South Carolina. 


EDUCATION FOR LIVING 
Bie San Diego (California) High School, of which John Aseltine is 
principal, has extended its requirements for graduation beyond 
the usual academic hurdles and includes what are called “Essentials 
for Effective Living.” Reasonable ability in these areas is deemed 
essential to ordinary personal effectiveness. Miss Elsa Bauer, spe- 
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cial counselor and chairman of the Committee on Skills has supplied 
the School Review with a list of the new requirements, which include 
the following: (1) ability to apply first aid, (2) ability to take care of 
one’s self in the water (San Diego is a seaport town), (3) ability to 
engage in two or three sports that may carry over into adult life, 
(4) ability to write business letters, (5) ability to fill out application 
blanks, and (6) ability to budget one’s income. The girls will need 
the following skills in homemaking: (1) ability to buy the right kind 
of food and to prepare it, (2) ability to choose the right kind of 
clothes and to take care of them, (3) ability to take care of a home, 
and (4) ability to take care of children. The boys will need the fol- 
lowing skills in home mechanics: (1) ability to use and take care of 
simple tools, (2) ability to make minor repairs on household plumb- 
ing, (3) ability to repair simple electrical equipment, and (4) ability 
to repair furniture. All will need to keep clean and neat and to use 
good manners. According to Miss Bauer: 

These embrace the skills and information necessary to be a good citizen, to 
earn an adequate living, to make a good home, and to maintain good health and 
contentment. 

To implement these new requirements, a comprehensive testing program is 
being set up designed to reach every member of the high-eleventh grade. This 
plan will permit the pupil to make up any deficiencies during the last two semes- 
ters of high school. These tests include paper-and-pencil tests of the multiple- 
choice and completion variety, matching, and other devices. For some of the 
skills designated, the paper-and-pencil test is of questionable value. For these 
will be substituted a device such as the Boy Scouts use; that is, where actual 
ability to perform must be demonstrated, statements from authorized persons, 
such as life guards, Y.M.C.A. directors, and other responsible adults, will be 
accepted. 

The significant outcome of this whole program, its originators hope, will be 
the focusing of the pupils’ attention on the importance of the skills and infor- 
mations which are required and on the satisfactions inherent in their achieve- 
ment. 


Although differences of opinion may exist concerning the impor- 
tance of some of the items listed in comparison with others which 
might be added, there is no doubt that, for pupils who meet these 
requirements, graduation from high school must have a richer mean- 
ing than it does for most boys and girls. 
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INCREASED EMPHASIS ON MATHEMATICAL TRAINING 


HERE is a growing recognition that persons with mathematical 

training beyond arithmetic are needed in large numbers to 
wage a modern war successfully. Thus even Time magazine recently 
devoted its section on education to a discussion of mathematics. At 
present the mathematical curriculum seems to be in a transitional 
stage. It has been moving away from sole dependence on the typical 
offerings of the traditional curriculum toward courses designed for 
general education. The development of materials and methods of 
instruction for the emerging curriculum is still in progress, and prob- 
ably a long time will elapse before the new curriculum becomes, in 
any sense, stabilized. In fact, one can argue that it never should 
reach such a stage. Since the curriculum is decidedly unsettled at 
the moment and since, as a result of the war, demands for mathemat- 
ical training have at least temporarily increased, there is a tempta- 
tion to push students vigorously toward the mastery of the tradi- 
tional content. 

In the Mathematics Teacher for November, 1941, Professor Wil- 
liam L. Hart, chairman of the Subcommittee on Education for Serv- 
ice of the War Preparedness Committee of the American Mathemati- 
cal Society and the Mathematical Association of America, presents 
a progress report. Among the recommendations concerning the field 
of secondary-school mathematics, the following may be noted. 

In the secondary field, it would be very undiplomatic and harmful if the na- 
tional emergency were taken as an excuse for a violent attack on certain cur- 
ricular trends, even though weaknesses of some of these trends may become 
apparent when they are analyzed under the searchlight of present national neces- 
sities. We consider it best to state mathematical objectives without stipulating 
the pedagogical details to be involved in their attainment 

We strongly recommend that a single set of courses be used in any high school 
for students of appropriate ability in attaining desired ends relating to industry, 
military service, or future collegiate education. We recommend this single 
treatment rather than separate curriculums, some designed to fit men for in- 
dustry or military service and some planned for those who will delve more deeply 
into mathematics and related fields in college. In the case of superior students, 
substantial mathematics, fitted to their intelligence, is likely to serve them 
better, whenever they will use mathematical content, than specifically pointed 
vocational mathematics or military mathematics. Thus, we argue against a 
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curricular division in mathematics among secondary students which would be 
based on their present economic status, their momentary expectations about 
attending or not attending college, or ‘ransient vocational preferences, and we 
advise instead a curricular division based on the intelligence of the students. 


In the December issue of the same journal W. D. Reeve, the editor, 
comments as follows: 


* It is most undesirable that the idea gets around that general mathematics is 
only of significance for children of low ability in mathematics. While it may be 
true that such children find greater interest and subsequent happiness in such a 
course than in the older traditional approach, it does not follow that the general 
mathematics [course] properly organized is not equally desirable even if it has 
to be more extensive for the gifted pupils. 

While mathematics is obviously of importance in the defense program it is 
going to be of just as great importance in the days of peace which lie ahead. 
The mathematics that enters into the construction of military bombers is little 
if any different from that of the modern transport plane used in peace pursuits. 


Most of the articles dealing with the wartime demands made on 
mathematics, while stressing applications such as navigation, have 
assumed that the mathematics needed would be organized in terms 
of familiar headings, particularly algebra and trigonometry. It 


would, however, be well to consider seriously the question whether 
courses organized in terms of the applications themselves would not 
be more efficient. Such an organization would be in harmony with 
present trends in the mathematics curriculum, and not necessarily 
inharmonious with the recommendation quoted above. It is true, of 
course, that, if the aim were to develop only those concepts and skills 
essential for the immediate use of particular applications, the courses 
would tend to be vocational, rather than general, in character; but 
the aim might better be to develop the interest and the understand- 
ing of students through the use of concrete examples and, at the 
same time, to develop appreciation of the fundamental usefulness of 
mathematics in varied fields. Evidence released by Admiral Nimitz 
indicates that even the arithmetical training of many college men 
who seek to become Navy officers is woefully inadequate. Unques- 
tionably the preparatory education of these men included training in 
arithmetic, which might have been mastered and retained better if 
they had appreciated its vital usefulness. 
Maurice L. HARTUNG 
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WuHo’s For Marcu 

Writer of the news notes ‘The news notes in this issue have been 
and authors of articles prepared by Maurice L. HartTune, 
in the current number teacher in the Laboratory Schools and 

assistant professor of the teaching of 
mathematics at the University of Chicago. BuRLEIGH B. GARDNER, 
chief of employee relations in the Research Division of the Western 
Electric Company, Cicero, Illinois; Mary R. GARDNER (Mrs. 
BURLEIGH B.); and MartIn B. Loges, General Education Board fel- 
low at the University of Chicago, report the findings, so far as they 
relate to education, of a sociological survey made in a community in 
the South. M. RicHarp DickTER, teacher of mathematics at Fur- 
ness Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, using the in- 
structional film for illustration, describes in specific terms a tech- 
nique for teaching with audio-visual aids and lists errors to be 
avoided in the use of these aids. Roy C. BRYAN, principal of Western 
State High School at Kalamazoo, Michigan, and GRACE A. SPAETH, 
teacher of the social studies at the same institution, give the history, 
the plan of procedure, and something about the results of pupil- 
managed study halls in their school. J. CLypE HuME, vice-principal 
of the Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas, explains the 
provisions for individual differences which his school has made to 
meet the problems precipitated by expanding enrolments in second- 
ary schools. The lists of selected references on industrial and voca- 
tional arts, agriculture, home economics, business education, music, 
art, and health and physical education have been prepared, respec- 
tively, by HoMER J. SmitH, professor of industrial education at the 
University of Minnesota; T. E. SEXAUER, associate professor of vo- 
cational education at Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechan- 
ic Arts, Ames, lowa; RuTH TOWNSEND LEHMAN, associate professor 
of home-economics education at Ohio State University; FREDERICK 
J. WEERSING, professor of education at the University of Southern 
California, and Epwin A.SwANson, head of the Department of Com- 
merce at Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona; V. How- 
ARD TALLEY, instructor in music at the University of Chicago; 
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W. G. WuHitTForD, associate professor of art education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and D. K. BrAcE, professor of physical education at 
the University of Texas. 


The writers of reviews ROBERT WOELLNER, associate professor 
in the current number of education and executive secretary of 
the Board of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement at the University of Chicago. GEORGE A. WoRKS, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Chicago. ZENs L. Smitu, 
assistant professor of mathematics and assistant dean of the College 
at the University of Chicago. NELSON B. HENRY, associate professor 
of education at the University of Chicago. KENNETH J. REHAGE, 
teacher in the Laboratory Schools at the University of Chicago. 
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SOCIAL STATUS AND EDUCATION IN A 
SOUTHERN COMMUNITY 


BURLEIGH B. GARDNER; MARY R. GARDNER 
AND MARTIN B. LOEB 
Chicago, Illinois 


* 


SOCIAL CLASSES IN OLD CITY 


T= article reports some of the findings of a study of a small city 
in the southern part of the United States. The main findings of 
the study have been published elsewhere, but the special facts about 
the role of the school in community life are brought together here for 
the first time." 

Old City, a small city located in the heart of the Deep South, has a 
population of about eleven thousand, over half of which is Negro. 
The city’s history extends back over two centuries to the French set- 
tlement of the Deep South. In Old City, as in all other communities, 
an organization of the social life and personal interrelationships is 
maintained through groups such as the family, the clique, the 
church, associations, etc., each of which has a place or status in the 
community and membership in which gives an individual a degree of 
prestige. 

Rarely is a member of a low-status family found in a high-status 
association or a member of a high-status clique in a low-status 
church. It appears, then, that such groups as the family, the church, 
the association, and the clique act interdependently to give a person 
status in the total community. By examining the memberships of 
the various status-giving groups, one finds that there are layers of 
people in Old City, which are spoken of as “‘social classes.” 


t The full study is in Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, 
Deep South. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 

The methods used and the results obtained are those of the social anthropologist. 
Further information on methods and techniques may be found in W. Lloyd Warner 
and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community. Yankee City Series, Vol. I. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1941. 
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As here used, “‘social class” is to be thought of as the largest group 
of persons who may and do associate intimately with one another. 
An individual is a member of that social class within which most of 
his intimate participations occur. In a sense, each class is a cultural 
entity with its own standards of behavior, its own customs and 
avoidances. As one learns and adopts the behaviors of a higher 
group, one may be mobile upward; as one does not keep up with the 
behaviors of one’s social class, one may be mobile downward. 

The people of Old City are continually classifying themselves and 
others, and people tend to act in conformity with these conceptions 
of their “place” and the social position of others in the society. On 
the basis of the attitudes expressed by many of the informants of 
various social positions, together with observations of many kinds of 
social behavior, it was concluded that three main class divisions— 
the upper, the middle, and the lower classes—were recognized by the 
society and could be objectively described. Closer study revealed 
the existence of subclasses within each of these three larger groups. 

The upper-upper class consists of the “landed aristocracy.” Their 
families have been in or around Old City for three or four generations 
at least and have been connected with the large plantations. They 
live in the old family mansions and try to maintain their lives in a 
manner similar to that of the olden days. The lower-upper class in- 
cludes ‘‘new”’ people who have “‘recently arrived” and who have no 
appreciated ancestry. 

The upper-middle class is made up of respectable people establish- 
ing themselves. They are always trying to get ahead, either as indi- 
viduals or as a class; that is, they are always seeking positions of 
power to which they think their wealth entitles them. The Jower- 
middle-class people characterize themselves as “we poor folks” and 
“the other poor people like us.”’ They are rather strict about their 
own and other people’s morals and frequently condemn those above 
and below them with expressions such as, “No decent person would 
act like that.” 

The people of the upper-lower class are frequently referred to as 
the “very poor but honest folk.”’ They believe in absolute hierarchy 
of wealth, and they therefore falsely ascribe great riches to the “‘old 
aristocracy.” The lower-lower class is made up of persons called ‘“‘po’ 
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whites.”’ The rest of the community considers them “‘shiftless,” “not 
respectable,”’ and “dishonest.” 

Thus there is in Old City an integrative social system of ranked 
status groups, each with its peculiarities of beliefs and behaviors. 
The system is kept going by training the children in ways proper to 
the continuance of a system with fixed statuses and with possibilities 
of “getting ahead” or “slipping back.”’ Institutions such as the fam- 
ily, the church, and the school have as one of their fundamental 
functions the passing-on of these beliefs and behaviors. This article 
will give a somewhat detailed discussion of how the school functions 


to keep the social system going. 


EDUCATION IN OLD CITY 


The school system of Old City includes a public-school system for 
white pupils, a public-school system for Negroes, and white parochial 
schools controlled by the Roman Catholic Church. Some of the chil- 
dren of Old City are sent away to private schools. This article is 
concerned with the public-school system for white pupils. 

There are two elementary schools, a junior high school, and a high 
school. The public-school system has the usual organization to be 
found in the Deep South, namely, a school board, a superintendent, 
school principals, and teachers." 

In Old City the school board consists of five upper-middle-class 
persons. Over a seven-year period members of the board have in- 
cluded such persons as a newspaper publisher, an insurance agent, a 
physician, more than one lawyer, a building manager, a bank execu- 
tive, a realtor, and a dentist. The school board not only represents 
the community generally but more specifically represents the upper- 
middle class—the group with the most interest in money, the citizens 
who pay the bulk of the taxes. As one upper-upper-class lady said, 
“You know there is no one on the school board who comes from the 
better people here.” 

The school superintendent is himself an upper-middle-class man 
who has been mobile upward. One year he received a service-club 
trophy as “the most useful citizen.”” He does not approve of many of 
the social activities of the upper-upper class and the lower-upper 


t Personalities and situations are a composite of many such persons and occurrences 
studied in the Deep South, and all names are purely fictitious. 
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class and even some of his own class, especially their parties, at 
which there is a great deal of drinking and other “sophisticated” 
activity. 

There are about forty white school teachers in the system. All 
come from the middle class, and most of those for whom full informa- 
tion could be obtained are of the upper-middle class.* In Old City it 
is required that teachers have a college education and two years of 
successful teaching experience. Furthermore, as teachers, their be- 
havior and social participation are limited. One afternoon at tea an 
interviewer told a teacher, “‘You all don’t know what you are miss- 
ing, not smoking with your tea.” The teacher replied: 


Well, it is really my profession that keeps me from it. I haven’t taught 
school anywhere that I wasn’t asked not to smoke. When I came here 
the superintendent didn’t really ask me not to smoke, though, of course, he asks 
us not to smoke in front of our students or at the school. But he was a very 
good friend of my brother-in-law’s, and so when I came, he said to me, “I know 
you have come from a school-teaching family, so I guess there are a lot of 
things I won’t have to tell you about your behavior that I would have to tell 
most new teachers.”’ So I guess I missed a lot of his moral lecture. 


WHAT IS EXPECTED FROM THE SCHOOL 


The public school must, in some way, meet the demands made on 
it from all sections of the community. These demands differ; the 
different strata of society expect different things from education. 
The lower classes think of schooling as desirable insofar as it appears 
to be utilitarian, especially in terms of making money or setting up a 
home. The most feasible way for a lower-class person to raise his 
status is to learn some skill or trade. Because the work habits of 
most lower-class persons are hit and miss, any chance of achieving a 
set working status becomes desirable. Generally speaking, however, 
whenever education interferes with earning, education ends unless 
the mobility drive is particularly strong. To illustrate, we quote the 
actual words of two lower-class women in Old City. The interviewer 
asked the first about her schooling. She said: 

Well, I went to school off and on till I was about eighteen I guess, but I never 
did get to go regular you know. I guess I finished about the sixth grade. I’ll tell 

t This generalization should not be applied to other parts of the country without 


further study because the upper-middle class in Old City may not correspond strictly 
to the upper-middle class in other communities. 
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you how it was. My mother died when us kids was just little, and we went to 
live with my aunt. Her old man had a farm, and us kids didn’t go to school 
regular. You know how it is. She had a lot of her own kids, and, if anybody 
got to go, it was them. 

She told this in a very matter-of-fact way without any apparent 
grudge against her aunt; to her the situation seemed perfectly nat- 
ural. She went on about school: 

Of course when I was going to school, they didn’t give none of them things 
like they give now—cooking and sewing and that. They just give the regular 
school things you know. I never did learn to sew or cook none 
it is fine the way they are doing in schools now, teaching girls all them things. 
Of course I ain’t got no girls, but, even if I don’t have none, still you got to look 
ahead. And I just say they’ll be teaching some girls that’ll be good wives for my 
boys anyways. 


The other woman put it this way: 


She [the social worker] says Earl had ought to be in school, and she’s right. 
It ain’t right a boy that age bringing home all he gets at his work. The thing’s 
going to happen to him is he’s going to get in some trouble. That’s what they 
have these juvenile courts for is all because of things like what Earl got to put 
up with. And he hadn’t ought to have left school to go to work. You can’t get 
nowheres these days without you been to high school. 


In the middle class it is important “to improve one’s self,” an atti- 
tude with special significance to those individuals who are aware of 
the possibilities of social mobility. Every middle-class parent who is 
financially able attempts to educate his children beyond secondary 
school, It is primarily the mobile middle-class individuals who want 
to improve themselves through study clubs and the exercise of talent, 
although even the more stable members of the middle class attach 
importance to self-improvement as a means of maintaining status 
(usually defended as a means of achieving a “better” community 
through “better’’ individuals). 

Middle-class children, as a rule, apply themselves well in school. 
Their good behavior is shown by the records and by the fact that in 
conversation among teachers they are rarely mentioned at all. If be- 
havior and overt expression are the criteria, schooling means more to 
middle-class people than to others. In the middle-class ideology, 
education is one of the best means of “getting ahead’’; it leads to 
managerial, professional, and “white-collar” jobs in general. More- 
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over, in school the techniques of successful competition are learned. 
The many kinds of achievement, such as getting high marks, ex- 
hibiting talent, and excelling in athletics, are the training situations 
for the competitive world. 

Upper-class attitudes toward education are expressed most often 
in terms of “‘culture.”” Education is taken for granted, and, because 
upper-upper-class people feel so secure, it is immaterial whether they 
have higher education or not. There are certain factual things that 
upper-class people have to know, many of which they learn in 
school, but they learn the behavior and the attitudes of their social 
class at home. 

Many people in the upper level of the community send their chil- 
dren to exclusive private schools. This practice derives in part from 
the tradition that the upper class must be “cultured.” In the old 
days the upper-class young people were sent to France for “‘culture.”’ 
The economic reversal felt in the South in the past few decades has 
curtailed some of this kind of activity, and we may now hear such 
comments as: ‘“They [an upper-class clique] had all gone to the Daly 


Ladies’ College until it closed. One of them had to go to high school 
in the last year.” In this quotation from an upper-class woman we 
note the presence of a feeling of regret in having ‘‘had”’ to go to the 
public high school. This tradition still holds, though the economic 
situation in the South is causing it to die out. 


WHAT THE SCHOOL DOES 


The school teaches all children a common basis of communication 
and participation in the whole community; it must further give them 
adequate techniques for a satisfactory life in the part of the social 
structure in which they are born; and it must make available to 
those who want them the facts and skills necessary for rising in the 
status order. 

How does the high school help to maintain the social system? The 
high school is made up of status groups, both formal and informal. 
There are different curriculums, grades, sections of grades, athletic 
groups, school associations, and cliques. 

The Old City High School offers three courses of study: the col- 
lege-preparatory course, the commercial course, and the general 
course. The superintendent described them thus: 
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We have a very stiff course for students who expect to go to college. In that 
course practically everything is prescribed. Then we have a commercial course 
for those who plan to go into business when they leave high school. It is some- 
what easier than the college-preparatory course and has less prescribed work 
than either of the others. 

We give a good training in manual arts excepting metal-working. I don’t 
feel that metal-working is necessary in the South except possibly in a place like 
Birmingham. We give drafting and also domestic economy which is well thought 
of by everybody in the community. Then we have a very efficient course in 
business, possibly too efficient as I feel that we are turning out too many 
stenographers and secretaries so that the oversupply has depressed wages in 
that field. 


The upper-middle-class and the upper-class pupils generally take 
the college-preparatory course, and the lower-middle-class and the 
lower-class pupils take either the commercial or the general and vo- 
cational course. It can be seen, then, that the curriculum fulfils 
many of the expectations of the various strata of Old City. 

Apart from its use as a teaching device, that is, providing a com- 
parable group of children to teach, the grade has at least two other 
functions. In the first place, it is the bench mark of achievement, 
since a certain amount of intelligence and application is required to 
move from one grade to another. Second, inasmuch as most pupils 
go from grade to grade each year, these school grades act as age 
grades, more responsibilities and rights being granted the individual 
as he moves upward. There is also prestige value in achieving the 
higher grades. A greater part of the lower-class pupils drop out of 
school early in the high school, and most of the upper-middle and 
upper classes complete high school. 

Each grade in Old City is divided into three sections: A, B, and C. 
This division into sections pervades the whole school system but, of 
necessity, has less formal characteristics in the later years of high 
school. The junior high school principal said of these sections: 

When a child enters school, he is put into one of three sections according to 
what the teacher thinks his ability is. When you have dealt with children much, 
you soon find that you can pretty well separate them into three groups accord- 
ing to ability. Then if a child shows more ability, he may be shifted into a 
higher group, or, if he fails, he may be moved into a lower group. 

Some time later when this same principal was asked whether there 
seemed to be any class distinctions between the sections, he an- 
swered: 
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There is to some extent. You generally find that children from the best 
families do the best work. That is not always true, but usually it is so. The 
children from the lower class seem to not be as capable as the others. I think it 
is to some extent inheritance. The others come from people who are capable and 
educated, and also the environment probably has a great effect. They come to 
school with a lot of knowledge already that the others lack. 


Whatever one may think of this principal’s theory in explanation 
of the correlation between social position and school section, it is a 
fact that this correlation holds true. An analysis of the classes of 
three years, in which the social position of 103 girls was known, shows 
that: (1) of the ten upper-upper and lower-upper-class girls, eight 
were in Section A, one in B, and one in C; (2) of the seven upper- 
middle-class girls, six were in Section A and one in B; (3) of the 
thirty-three girls from lower-middle and indeterminate middle class, 
twenty-one were in Section A, ten in Section B, and two in Section 
C; (4) of the fifty-three upper-lower and lower-lower-class girls, only 
six were in Section A, twenty-eight in Section B, and nineteen in 
Section C. 

A teacher in junior high school was willing and able to talk more 
explicitly about these sections than was the principal quoted above. 
This teacher was asked if there was ‘“‘much class feeling in the 
school,” and she said: 

Oh, yes, there is a lot of that. We try not to have it as much as we can, 
but of course we can’t help it. Now, for instance, even in the sections we have, 
it is evident. Sections are supposed to be made up just on the basis of records 
in school, but it isn’t and everybody knows it isn’t. I know right in my own 
A Section I have children who ought to be in B Section, but they are little 
socialites, and so they stay in A. I don’t say there are children in B who should 
be in A, but in the A Section there are some who shouldn’t be there. We have 
discussed it in faculty meetings, but nothing is ever done. 


We do not wish to emphasize what may appear as favoritism in 
assigning the children to these sections, but we wish to point out that 
young people from families of a given social status learn to be with 
one another and to exclude those of lower social status. A specific 
example of this process of discrimination based on social status is 
found in the following episode described by a teacher: 


I’ll give you an instance of the way they feel. You know I have this little 
club in my grade, and in June I took a group of them to the state capital. When 
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I first asked them to sign up, I had twenty-one to go, but, when they finally got 
around to going, there were only twelve, and all but one of those twelve 
were Section A socialites. The only little girl from Section B almost didn’t go, 
and she took weeks making up her mind. She came and said she didn’t think 
she could go, and I urged her and asked her why not. She said: “Well, I just 
think I would feel funny going with those other girls. You know, I don’t go to 
the same places they do. They don’t ask me to their parties, and we are just 
different. I think I would feel funny about going with all of them.” 

Well, I said to her: “Now, Marion, I don’t think I would feel that way. We 
are all going to be together while we are there. I don’t think you need to worry 
about it. I know all those girls are too well bred to be rude to you even if you 
don’t go to the same parties they do. And you must remember that you are 
just as smart as they are, and you dress just as nicely, and you look just as nice 
all the time. I don’t think you need to feel uncomfortable about it at all.” 

She said, “Yes, ma’am, I know, but they just don’t feel that way about it.” 


It is apparent throughout all kinds of groupings of children in 
school that this class factor plays an important part. Thus those 
children gradually learn to like their “own kind” and frown on the 
others. In other words, the children learn to “know their place” in 
the community. 

It is always to be kept in mind, however, that, besides tending to 


bring children up to “know their place,’”’ the school also gives, to 
those who want them and can use them, the techniques for mobility. 
The most essential requirement for mobility is the ability to partici- 
pate with those higher without being noticeably different, that is, 
“knowing how to behave.” There are some attributes which are of 
special value for upward mobility; for instance, the good athlete, the 
talented musician, the brilliant student, or the pleasant personality 
can more easily get ahead. In addition, the teachers and the other 
persons who run the school system, generally being of the upper- 
middle class, tend to present many of the proper techniques to those 
who would or could use them. Polite behavior, the importance of 
trips to the big city where one may learn one’s way around, etiquette, 
and so on are taught. Some of these efforts seem somewhat affected, 
as, for instance, this incident related by the home-economics 
teacher: 

I usually let them give a little luncheon every now and then. They really do 


quite well at it, too. We have one of them as hostess and one as host. We usually 
have a teacher as a guest because that keeps them on their best behavior, and 
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then she will usually help keep the conversation running along smoothly, too. 
Of course we have to break one of the first rules of etiquette and let the hostess 
get up from the table because we don’t have a tea wagon or anything resembling 
one. But I just have to explain that to them. I think it is awfully good training 
for them because most of them will probably do their own work when they have 
a home of their own, and it is just as well for them to know. 


Since distinctions in social status are less finely drawn among 
adolescents than among adults, friendships across class lines can 
more easily be formed. School children of the upper-middle class 
have an opportunity to participate intimately with those of a higher 
social status. Some middle-class individuals do not continue to par- 
ticipate with upper-class individuals in adult life; others, as they 
become adults, continue this participation and at the same time 
pattern their behavior after that of the upper class. Such persons 
tend to be those with personality traits which make readjustments 
relatively easy. They do not settle back into conventional patterns 
of middle-class behavior in which their parents trained them. 

The evidence seems to indicate that the greatest number of lasting 
upper-middle-class contacts with the upper class were established in 
adolescence through the schools. The majority of lower-upper-class 
individuals in the community today are persons under fifty who es- 
tablished relations with upper-upper-class individuals in their school 
days. Similarly the upper-middle-class individuals, who are today 
moving most successfully toward lower-upper-class status, are those. 
who are repeating this process. Mobility through school is a con- 
tinuing process, and old school ties are a significant factor in clique 
solidarity among adults in Old City. 

The results of all these high-school devices are fairly clearly shown 
by attendance at college. College education is not an absolute pre- 
requisite for upward mobility, but it is a very important influence. 
Those parents who want to climb in the social scale or to maintain an 
upper-middle or lower-upper social position send their children to 
college if they can possibly do so, and ambitious children want to 
go to college if they possibly can. Thus the choice of a course on en- . 
tering high school takes on importance, and it is a fact that lower- 
class children are not, as a rule, graduated from high school and that 
most lower-middle-class pupils do not elect the college-preparatory 
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course. The school superintendent, in talking about the school’s role 
in the choice of courses, said: 


I try not to encourage them all to go to college, but neither do I try to dis- 
courage them. I do feel that it is much better that those who will not make good 
college material do not go to college, and I try to impress on them that there is 
no magic in college and that those who make good there would probably make 
good anyway. I also must keep in mind the fact that, if our students go to col- 
lege and make a poor record, it reflects on us and hurts our standing, and for that 
reason I try to discourage the poorer students from going to college. Another 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES OF A FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 
ACCORDING TO SOCIAL CLASS AND NUMBER AND PER- 
CENTAGE OF GRADUATES ATTENDING COLLEGE 


HicH-ScHooL GrapuaTeEs | PERCENTAGE 
GRADUATES ATTENDING COLLEGE or Grapu- 
ATES 
ATTENDING 


Number Per Cent Per Cent 


Upper-upper 
Lower-upper 
Upper-middle 
Middle 


thing that must be kept in mind is that the students who go to college seldom 
return here, and the students who are going to make good citizens and tax- 
payers ten years from now are those who are not of exceptional ability and are 
not college material. 


What actually happens is shown by the college attendance of the 
191 pupils who were graduated from the Old City High School over a 
five-year period. This number includes all the white pupils who did 
not attend either parochial or private schools. Table 1 shows the 
later training of these persons after graduation and what the social 
makeup of the group was. The group called “‘middle”’ is made up of 
those about whom not enough was known to stratify exactly, so that 
it consists of both upper-middle and lower-middle-class people. The 
group called ‘“‘lower” is made up of all upper-lower and lower-lower- 


CLass 
COLLEGE 
II 5.8 10 13.9 90.9 

54 28.3 37 51.4 68.5 

31 16.2 18 25.0 58.1 

Lower-middle........... 43 22.5 7 9.7 16.3 
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class people. The group marked “unknown” were those about whom 
insufficient information was available for classification; for the most 
part these came from the rural areas or from a near-by orphanage. 
Of all those who went on to college, the lower-upper-class graduates 
constituted 13.9 per cent; the upper-middle group, 51.4 per cent; and 
the lower-middle graduates, only 9.7 per cent. There were no lower- 
class children during the period who went on to college. One boy, the 
son of an immigrant truck farmer of the lower-middle class, won a 
national essay contest and will go to college on a scholarship and 
probably will rise in status. Another lower-middle-class boy who did 
not have much scholastic ability but who was an excellent football 
player went on to college, and one can predict upward mobility for 
him because he also has a very affable personality. 

The class system is only one part of the social structure which the 
school helps to perpetuate. The caste system is reflected in the sepa- 
rate schools for Negroes and the poor quality of the Negro educa- 
tion. The religious differences are taught, in part, by the insistence 
of the Catholic Church on a separate school system for Catholic 
children. 


SUMMARY 


From the point of view of the social anthropologist, the school 
does three things: (1) It teaches facts and skills which form the basis 
of communication and participation in the community and the na- 
tion. (2) It teaches and with slight modification perpetuates the so- 
cial system in which the communication and participation have 
value. (3) It aids a few to rise in social status. These functions are 
overlapping aspects of education. In the elementary school the em- 
phasis is on the common communications—reading, writing, arith- 
metic, music, history, and the like. In high school the emphasis is on 
continuing the social system and teaching techniques for getting 
ahead. The superintendent put it this way: 

The exceptional students are not the ones to whom a high school should point 
as evidence of their good work but the poorer ones who maybe have to stay 
two years in one grade and barely get by. These are the ones whom the school 
should try to help and should fit them to take their place in the community and 


be good citizens. I think the purpose of the school should be to fit this group 
for life in this community, not to try to fit them for something they are not able 
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to take. When these students leave high school, they should feel that they are 
capable to go out into the community and earn a living and take care of them- 
selves. They need not have so much “math,” or any Latin or French, but they 
should have had enough social sciences to know how to be good citizens and 
understand something of our government. They should have had a little book- 
keeping, enough manual training and drawing so they can draw the plans and 
build a chicken coop or a cottage. They should know some science so they 
understand mechanics and electricity and can make simple repairs about the 
home. They should be able to type. They should know enough things of that 
sort so that they can get a job and make a living. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that, in its function as an insti- 
tution of social control, the educational system does nothing to help 
the children of the lower classes rise, except in the case of those who 
conform to the strict middle-class pattern which they may learn in 
school. On the other hand, it helps those who “have the stuff” to 
climb in the social system. In a way the school is a selective device 
which recruits the members for the various classes. Mostly, how- 
ever, this recruiting acts to take into a given class children from fam- 
ilies already in that class. Theoretically, all children enter school as 
equals, but, as one teacher already quoted points out, “You usually 
find the children from the best families do the best work because of 
superiority of inheritance and environment.” The fact is that the 
educational system of Old City is conceived in terms of upper-mid- 
dle-class values and serves their purposes. Though the upper-middle 
class is by no means the greatest part of the community, the school 
board, the school superintendent, most of the teachers, the largest 
group of graduating pupils, and the greatest number of graduates 
who attend college are upper-middle-class people. 


A TECHNIQUE FOR TEACHING WITH . 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


M. RICHARD DICKTER 
Furness Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


* 


HIS article suggests a possible technique for teaching with audio- 

visual aids. In order that the description of the technique may 
be concrete and specific, it is illustrated in terms of the instructional 
film. However, with adaptations of terminology and with minor omis- 
sions and adjustments at the appropriate places, the method here out- 
lined may readily be adapted to teaching with other audio-visual 
aids, such as film strips, slides, flat pictures, radio, records, and tran- 
scriptions. The basic principles are the same no matter which aid 
is used. 

In describing this teaching procedure, the writer lays no claim to 
finality but merely maintains that the procedure will work. In order 
that it may be directly usable, it will be presented in a co-ordinated 
and condensed form. 

The description of the procedure is divided into five sections: 
(1) a simple evaluation form for the teacher, to be used, for the most 
part, in appraising the possibilities offered by the aid for the intended 
teaching situation; (2) the preparation that the teacher must make 
before using the aid for the first time; (3) a procedure to be followed 
during the actual use of the aid; (4) the follow-up; and (5) a list of 
frequent errors in teaching with audio-visual aids. The first four of 
these sections comprise the complete teaching technique. The con- 
tents of the last section are inherent in the first four but are, never- 
theless, summarized here as a convenient reference on what should 
be avoided. 

EVALUATION FORM 

The following evaluation form is adapted from a form supplied 
by W. H. Hartley, at Teachers College, Columbia University, in his 
courses on the use of audio-visual aids in the teaching of the social 
studies. 
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TEACHING WITH AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


ForM FOR EVALUATING Firm 


Title of film Number of reels 


Sound Silent 
Check your evaluation of each item in the appropriate column. 


Excel- 


Item 
lent 


. Technical aspects 
Photography 
b) Acting 
¢) Sound (if a sound film) 
. Educational aspects 

a) Is it suitable fc for the unit under consideration?. . 

b) Will it arouse the interest of the pupils? 

c) Is it adapted to the maturity level of the pupils?. . 

d) Will it arouse activity in the pupils? 

e) What is its value for presenting information?. ... 

f) Will it develop appreciations? 

g) Is it free from propaganda? 

h) Is there a supplementary teacher’s handbook? 
(Evaluate on the basis of the statement of the ob- 
jectives, suggestions for use, description of con- 
tents, suggested follow-up activities, bibliography) 

. Pupil reaction (to be filled in after use) 


4. Grade in which used: —__—_—_—_——_-_ 5.. Unit and subject in which used: _—__ 


THE TEACHER’S PREPARATION 


In getting ready to use a film, the teacher must make the following 
preparation: (1) familiarize himself with the contents of the film; (2) 
decide on the purpose or purposes for showing the film: (a) to in- 
troduce a unit, (6) for direct teaching, (c) as a summary or review, 
(d) for enrichment, (e) for appreciation; (3) decide at what point or 
points in the unit to use the film; (4) determine what the pupils 
should look for during the showing of the film (dependent largely 
on the purpose for which the film is to be used). 


THE PRESENTATION 


1. Motivate the film-showing by one or more devices, such as: 
(a) developing the need for it, (6) taking advantage of the interests 
or previous experiences of the pupils, (c) giving advance assignments 
(individual, group, or class) based on what is to be seen in the film. 

2. There must be no doubt in the minds of the pupils regarding 
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what they are to look for during the showing of the film. Whether 
these items are general or detailed, they should be specifically stated 
in sentence form, either on the blackboard or in the notebooks of the 
pupils, and they should be clearly understood. It is advisable to 
drill on difficult and new words that may occur in the film. 

3. If at all possible, present the film immediately after developing 
the points to be observed during the showing. All apparatus should 
be made ready before the showing. Arrange for the operation of the 
apparatus if the teacher is not to do it. If the film is to be shown 
more than once, do not interrupt by calling attention to special 
items during the first showing. It is advisable, if it can be arranged, 
to preserve normal conditions for the showing by having the class 
meet as usual in the regular classroom and presenting the film there. 


THE FOLLOW-UP 


1. Just as soon as possible after the showing of the film has been 
completed, preferably the same day, start a discussion based on the 
items for which the pupils were to look during the presentation of 
the film. At the same time it will be possible to answer other ques- 
tions arising as a result of the discussion and to eliminate any erro- 
neous impressions created during the showing of the film. 

2. The teacher should capitalize on interests aroused by the film 
and the discussion following it as a means of stimulating the pupils 
to further activity associated with the unit under consideration. 

3. If the film was presented for the purpose of imparting informa- 
tion, the pupils should be held responsible for the information gained. 

4. The whole film, or only portions of it, may be shown several 
times, depending on the needs of the group. Each subsequent show- 
ing should have for its purpose the settling of special problems or 
misconceptions, and the pupils should be fully aware of the purpose 
of the showing. If these special problems or misconceptions can be 
clarified by showing only part of the film, it is not necessary to show 
the whole film. A technique sometimes used when a film is presented 
more than once is to stop the film at certain breaks in the continuity, 
discuss what has been seen, and raise questions that will be an- 
swered in the scenes to follow. 
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FREQUENT ERRORS 


The following errors, which may occur with all types of audio- 
visual aids, should be avoided: (1) showing two or more unrelated 
films, or more than two related films, during the same period, so 
that the film-showing comes to be only a diversion from class work; 
(2) failing to state specifically the pupil purposes for viewing the 
film; (3) asking very general questions to start discussion after the 
showing; (4) showing the film at the wrong time, that is, before 
interest is aroused, before the purposes for viewing the film have 
been clearly established in the minds of the pupils, or when there is 
not enough time to complete the showing of the film; (5) failing 
to use a film a sufficient number of times (an instructional film should 
be considered and used as a piece of reference material); (6) reading 
extensively from the teacher’s handbook accompanying the film (the 
manual is written in language suitable for teachers, not pupils); 
(7) using films that are not sufficiently related to the work of the 
unit under consideration; and (8) using a film when some other aid 
would have served equally well or better. 
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PUPIL-MANAGED STUDY HALLS AT WESTERN 
STATE HIGH SCHOOL 


ROY C. BRYAN anv GRACE A. SPAETH 
Western State High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


* 


F™ years ago all the study halls at Western State High School 
were placed under pupil management. The school, which in- 
cludes Grades [X—XII, has an enrolment of 340 pupils, and the en- 
rolment of each of the five study halls ranges from 20 to 70. Manage- 
ment of the study halls was simply an extension of responsibilities 
that pupils had been carrying in other areas. Fora period of years 
they had been serving as assistants in the library and the office, in 
addition to maintaining desirable standards in the corridors and the 
lunchrooms. 

The teachers took the initiative in advocating the change to pupil- 
managed study halls because they felt that pupils would profit by 
assuming this added responsibility and that the time being spent in 
the study rooms by the teachers could be used more effectively on 
other phases of the school program. The teachers recognized that 
the only worth-while supervision of study which they were doing 
was that which took place in their classrooms. The plan was ex- 
plained to the student-council members, who, in turn, explained it 
to the members of their home rooms. Among the facts stressed 
during this period of education were (1) that the plan was already 
being successfully carried out in many of the best schools in the 
country, in which pupils had developed to the point where they did 
not need teachers watching over them all the time; (2) that the de- 
gree of success attained would be a test of the pupils’ ability to 
assume responsibility rather than a test of the plan; and (3) that the 
choice was between teacher management and successful pupil man- 
agement rather than between teacher management and inefficient 
pupil management. To obviate the criticism that the pupil man- 
agers who reported fellow-pupils to the office would be branded 
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“tattletales,” the plan was described as analogous to a basketball 
game in which all pupils would participate. All pupils would know 
the rules of the game and would be expected to “play”’ according to 
those rules. A penalty would be called (a report made to the office) 
by the referee (pupil manager) on those who broke any of the rules. 
Under this plan, it was explained, the offender would know in ad- 
vance that his actions demanded either the penalty or a disregard 
of the rules by the referee, who would be obligated to enforce them. 
No confidences would be violated; no secret, unexpected talebearing 
would take place; no code of loyalty would be broken except on the 
part of the offender who refused to play fair and made the invoking 
of the penalty against him mandatory according to the rules ac- 
cepted by the group. 

The plan grew in effectiveness during the first four years. The 
degree of co-operation on the part of the student body increased 
annually as each graduating class was replaced by new pupils enter- 
ing the Freshman class. There is agreement among faculty members 
that the behavior of pupils in the study halls is excellent, that the 
morale of the student body has improved as a result, and that the 
plan is an effective means of developing citizenship qualities. The 
smooth operation of the plan is often referred to as the best demon- 
stration that the school offers of the ability of pupils to assume re- 
sponsibility with unquestionable success. The attitude of pupils to- 
ward the plan is reflected by the absence of destructive criticism, by 
the continued support of all student-council members, and by the 
readiness with which pupils accept the managerial positions. 


THE RULES 


A constructive attitude toward the plan on the part of the faculty 
and student body, even though essential, is not enough. The rules 
which govern the operation of the plan go far to determine success or 
failure. The rules adopted by the student council when the plan was 
initiated at Western State High School were a revision of those that 
had survived the test of years in another school. Aside from the revi- 
sions made necessary by the different conditions in the two schools, 
the “borrowed” rules remained unchanged during the first year. 
Thereafter they were revised from time to time in the light of ex- 
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perience by a committee representing both faculty and pupils. They 
are here quoted in full as presented in a recent bulletin issued by the 
committee. The part of the bulletin which relates to study halls is 
divided into three sections: “A.—Introduction,”’ ““B.—Instructions 
to Study-Hall Monitors [the name used to designate the pupil man- 
agers],”’ and “‘C.—Instructions to All Students Regarding Study- 


Hall Regulations.” 
A.— INTRODUCTION 

The position occupied by a monitor is one of honor and service. To hold an 
office is no honor, but to perform in a satisfactory manner the duties of an office 
is an honor. At all times tact and courtesy are assets in the act of getting along 
with people. At all times you should set an example of obedience to regulations, 
faithfulness to duty, cheerful service, and co-operation. There are in general 
two factors which have caused monitors to fail. In the first group belong those 
who have been too tactless and dictatorial. Being courteous and tactful is a 
stepping-stone to success. In the second group belong the monitors who have 
allowed pupils to violate school standards repeatedly without reporting them to 
the office. If pupils learn that they can “walk all over you” without being re- 
ported, your influence as a monitor will be worth little. 


B.— INSTRUCTIONS TO StTuDY-HALL Monitors 


. All study periods should start on time. Pupils must be in their seats when 
the hour begins. Report to the office all pupils who are not ready to study 
when the hour begins. 

. Monitors should not help pupils with lessons. One cannot do two things 
at once. It is the monitor’s duty to watch the study hall. 

. Any pupil who enters the study hall after the hour has begun is subject to 
the same rules as those pupils who are assigned to the study regularly. 
The monitor will see that all such pupils register upon entering the study 
hall. 

. After the monitor takes the roll, he will be expected to call the names of the 
absentees. 

. Special care in making reports should be taken by study-hall monitors. All 
reports should be accurate and turned in promptly. Many of the permanent 
school records depend upon how well you carry out your dyties. Some 
specific instructions follow: 

a) Be sure every report is dated. 

b) Be sure your name is on every report. 

c) Be sure the hour of the study is clearly indicated. 

d) On the daily report of absentees make a separate report for boys and 
girls. Label report at the top, ““Boys” or “Girls.” Please list names in 
alphabetical order. 

e) On the reports concerning students who leave the study, please indicate 
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the total number of minutes out of the room in addition to other data. 
These forms should be fully labeled and handed in to the office secretary. 
f) Reports on students who violate study-hall rules should be handed in 
directly to the dean of boys or dean of girls. 
g) Each Friday the weekly report on students who talked with permission 
should be sent to the office. 

. One monitor should sit in the back of the room and the other at the front 
desk. Certainly they should not converse with each other during the study 
period. Neither should depend on the other to report rule violations. 

. Pupils who go to the library should not appear at the study hall. The study- 

hall monitor should mark them absent. Their record will be cleared at the 

office when their library slip is returned. 

. Pupils who leave the study hall for any reason should not be readmitted 

without an excuse from the office. 


C.—INSTRUCTIONS TO ALL STUDENTS REGARDING 
Stupy-HALL REGULATIONS 


. The study hall is to be used for studying and reading only. 

. No student will be allowed to speak to another student without permission 
and then only briefly. 

. All conversation held with or without permission will be reported to the 
office. 

. The monitor in charge may refuse to grant permission to speak whenever 
he sees fit to do so. 

. Students are requested to remain standing when speaking to fellow-students. 
. It is the duty of the monitor to report to the office all those students who 
participate in any unnecessary disturbance. 

. All students who leave the study hall without a work permit must make up 
double time after school. 

. No student will be allowed to enter after the hour has begun without an 
admittance slip from the office. 

. Students are requested not to converse with the monitors in charge except 
when requesting permission to speak to someone. 

. Every student will have an assigned seat. The monitor is the only student 
who will be allowed to use an individual chair in the rear or at the side of 
the room. 

. Students will be expected to refrain from talking immediately when the 
study period has begun. 

. The monitor will take roll at the beginning of each period and will read 
aloud the list of absentees after the roll has been completed. 

. Not more than two conversations may take place in the room simultane- 
ously. 

. All students are required to leave and enter the study hall with as little dis- 
turbance as possible, even during the period when classes are passing. 
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. Before leaving the study hall, all students should place wastepaper in the 
baskets provided for this purpose. 

5. Pupils who plan to go to the library should not appear at the study hall. 

. Any pupil who does not belong in the study hall and who wishes to study 
should enter at least twenty minutes before the end of the study period, 
must remain there until the end of the period, and is subject to the regular 
study-hall rules. 

. Any student who does not belong in the study hall should, upon entering 
the study, report and leave his name with the monitor in charge. 


FORMS 


Special forms have been prepared on which monitors are asked to 
make their reports to the office. These forms, which facilitate the 
making of reports, are four in number and can be briefly described as 
follows: 

1. Offense report.—This printed form, which measures three by 
five inches, calls for (a) date, (6) name of pupil reported, (c) offense, 
(d) time and place, and (e) name of the monitor. 

2. Conversation report.—This mimeographed form measures eight 
and a half by eleven inches. It is used to report all conversations 
during one week. At the top are spaces for the name of the monitor 
and the date. Immediately following are spaces in which the names 
of twenty pupils can be written. To the right of the space for each 
name are five small squares labeled “Mon.,” “Tues.,”’ “Wed.,” 
“Thurs.,” and “Fri.” At the bottom of the page is a note which 
reads, “Place a check in the proper space if the conversation lasted 
less than a minute. State the number of minutes, if the conversation 
lasted more than a minute.”’ The data placed on this form are taken 
to the office by the monitor in charge at the close of each week. If 
one or a Series of these weekly reports reveals that any pupil is taking 
undue advantage of the privilege to talk with permission, he is called 
to the office by the dean of boys or the dean of girls and advised to 
reduce the amount of talking. If subsequent reports do not show 
improvement, the offender may be denied the privilege to talk at all 
in the study hall for a temporary period. 

3. Leave report.—This form measures eight and a half by six 
inches. The monitor is instructed to “obtain this form from the of- 
fice daily and note all instances of students’ leaving or returning to 
study.” To the right of the spaces for pupils’ names are three spaces 
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labeled (a) ‘Time left,’”’ (6) “Time recorded on the office slip,” and 
(c) “Time returned to study hall.” Any pupil may leave the study 
hall at any time and remain out as long as he wishes, but double the 
time spent out of the study hall must be made up at the close of the 
school day in all cases. Needless to say, this automatic penalty elimi- 
nates all unnecessary trips out of the’study hall. 

4. Absentee report.—On this printed form are reported the names 
of all study-hall absentees. This form is also used by teachers to 
report absentees from classes. 


PART PLAYED BY THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


By way of introduction, it is desirable that the reader know that 
the student body is divided into nine home rooms, each of which 
contains from thirty-five to forty pupils. These home-room groups 
meet twice each week for a fifty-minute period. One of these nine 
groups is made up of monitors—pupils who serve in the study halls, 
lunchrooms, corridors, and library. Their home-room teacher acts 
as their sponsor. Their president represents their home room in the 
student council. 

The student-council officers (president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, who are elected by the student body at large) and 
their sponsor select, at the close of each school year, the pupils who 
will serve as monitors in the following year. First consideration is 
given to those who report to the student council, through their home- 
room presidents, that they would like to become monitors. All pu- 
pils who accept the invitation to become monitors (practically all do) 
are assigned to the same home room. Only upperclassmen with 
marks above average, a good citizenship record, and ability to exer- 
cise good judgment are chosen. 

The student council, which consists of the named officers and the 
presidents of the nine home rooms, may discuss, at any time, policies 
relating to the study halls and may make changes in, or additions to, 
the rules. Most discussions relating to study-hall policies are initi- 
ated by the president of the monitors’ home room or the standing 
citizenship committee, whose responsibility it is to observe con- 
stantly conditions about school and make periodic reports to the 
council. All such discussions and resulting legislation, if any, are 
summarized in the council minutes, which are mimeographed and 
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distributed to each home room for consideration at their regular 
meetings. During a typical year the student council will discuss 
only three or four problems relating to study halls. 

Each year the council sponsors an honorary luncheon, at which all 
monitors are guests of honor. At this luncheon brief talks are made 
by the student-council president, the president of the monitors’ home 
room, the faculty sponsor of the student council, the faculty sponsor 
of the monitors, and the principal. Also the student council annually 
sponsors an honors assembly at which all nonathletic awards and 
honors are announced. The names of all monitors appear on the 
printed program, and they are presented with service awards. 


PART PLAYED BY THE FACULTY 


No members of the faculty except the sponsor of the monitors 
(their home-room teacher), the dean of boys, and the dean of girls 
have regular responsibilities relating to the monitors. The sponsor of 
the monitors’ home room assigns the monitors to specific duties, 
transfers monitors from one post to another when this action appears 
desirable, discusses their problems with them at their regular weekly 
meetings, and relieves monitors from duty if their marks fall below 
standard or if they do not perform their work efficiently. The prin- 
cipal’s relation to the pupil-managed study halls is much the same 
as his relation to other school activities. He keeps in touch with de- 
velopments and makes recommendations, from time to time, to the 
faculty members who are directly responsible. 

The dean of boys and the dean of girls receive the study-hall re- 
ports and are responsible for preventing repetition of offenses. Cases 
of rule infractions, which do not usually number more than five or 
six a week for the entire school, are handled in a variety of ways. As 
soon as an unfavorable report is received, the office secretary re- 
quests the offender to appear at the office at the close of school or the 
following morning. The minimum penalty is the inconvenience of 
having to report to the office and the entry of the offense on the 
pupil’s discipline record. (These discipline records become a part of 
the pupil’s permanent cumulative record, and they are referred to 
when the composite trait rating is made, to which all the teachers of 
each pupil contribute. This trait rating is mailed to parents once 
each year.) The maximum penalty for a series of rule violations is 
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either a request that the pupil bring one of his parents to school with 
him for a conference or removal from the study hall for a specified 
period. The few pupils who do not co-operate with the monitors are 
almost invariably the same few who do not co-operate with teachers 
and thus produce records containing complaints from teachers as 
well as from monitors. In no case is.a pupil allowed to remain in a 
study hall if he persists in violating the rules. 

This detailed summary may give the reader the impression that 
the plan is so complicated and time consuming that it demands from 
the faculty more attention than it is worth. Such is not the case. 
Teacher-managed study halls formerly required five fifty-minute pe- 
riods of faculty time daily. The time devoted to pupil-managed 
study halls by faculty members does not average more than a half- 
hour daily for all the faculty members combined. The sponsor of the 
monitor home room spends little more time with her home room than 
do the other eight home-room teachers. The difference is more in the 
nature of things done in that home room than in the amount of time 
spent. Practically no extra time is required to discover whether or 
not the monitors are performing their duties well. As soon as a 


study-hall monitor begins to neglect his duties, the “atmosphere” of 
the study hall shows it. A faculty member need only be in a study 
hall a part of one minute to “sense”’ the atmosphere that exists. The 
offenders reported to the dean of boys and the dean of girls do not 
take much of their time. On many days none is reported. 


IN CONCLUSION 

It can safely be said that the plan cannot fail if it is properly super- 
vised after being properly initiated. The minority of pupils who are 
inclined to be careless or who oppose the plan will not block its 
effective operation if they are promptly called to account. The few 
recalcitrants must conform whether they like it or not just as they 
must in other phases of the school program. Even though it is not an 
honor plan and is not ideal in the sense that all faculty authority is 
absent (neither is disciplinary authority absent from an adult com- 
munity), it is a plan under which pupils have an opportunity to exer- 
cise all the responsibility that they can carry successfully. Under it 
they have the opportunity to approach the ideal and insofar as they 
do so, the exercise of faculty authority is rendered unnecessary. 
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GUIDANCE, CURRICULUM REVISION, AND WORK 
EXPERIENCE AS MEANS OF PROVIDING FOR 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


J. CLYDE HUME 
Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas 


* 


CHANGES IN ENROLMENT BROUGHT ABOUT 
BY POPULATION CHANGES 

ie THIS age of assembly-line production in industry, there is a con- 

stant struggle in the secondary school to avoid the including of 
the assembly-line idea. In a large high school the easy thing would 
be to take the raw student as he enters, put him on the assembly 
line, and give each department a certain nut to adjust or screw to 
tighten until at the end of the line each product is turned out to face 
the problems of life and all have received the same treatment. As 
high-school enrolments have increased by leaps and bounds, the 
struggle has been to keep sight of the individual. 

The expansion in the number of pupils enrolled in the high schools 
has been accompanied by corresponding broadening of the range of 
abilities, needs, and interests. The average secondary school includes 
in its enrolment boys and girls from all levels of both the social and 
the economic scale and pupils of almost every nationality, race, and 
religion. As secondary education becomes more nearly universal, more 
students of inferior intelligence are enrolled, with a resulting shift 
in general academic ability. The experience at Wyandotte High 
School with reference to enrolment changes is similar to that in high 
schools in most other urban centers. The high-school enrolment is 
increasing, while the population is static or is even decreasing. 

The increase in the percentage of adults in the total population 
means that the number of adults with whom the youth have to com- 
pete for available jobs is greater. When competition for jobs is keen, 
more persons of school age remain in school, and such has been the 
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situation in the past decade. When employment was easily obtained, 
many young people refused to stay in school for two reasons: they 
could secure employment and they were not interested in the school 
program as it was. When employment is no longer possible, these 
youths have remained in school, but they still are not interested in 
the traditional school program. Even though these people are not 
challenged by the traditional high-school course, they have as much 
right to an education as have the more academically minded. To 
this group the school owes a definite responsibility. In an attempt 
to meet this responsibility, the adjustments described below have 
been made by the Wyandotte High School. 


MODIFICATION OF GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Following the recognition of this problem, the first step toward 
a solution was a modification of the graduation requirements, with 
a lessening of emphasis on the academic subjects. Pupils not planning 
to attend college are encouraged to choose, as their major subjects, 
home living, commerce, or industrial arts, in addition to English. 
Their minor subjects, with social studies, may be natural science, 
mathematics, or foreign language. These requirements comprise half 
of the four years’ work, and, except for a semester of physical educa- 
tion in each of the first three years, the other half of the course is 
elective. In other words, of a maximum of twenty units, fourteen 
are elective. A sufficient variety of courses is offered so that any one 
pupil, carrying a normal load, would need twenty years to take 
every subject. If such a program of constants and electives is to be 
effective, there is a necessity for guidance in the choice of majors 
and minors and in the choice of electives. Six curriculums are sug- 
gested. In addition to the college-preparatory curriculums in liberal 
arts, science, and engineering, there are the commercial, girls’ voca- 
tional, and boys’ vocational curriculums. In the commercial curricu- 
lums the major may be taken in secretarial work, accounting, or re- 
tail selling. In the girls’ vocational curriculum the major is in home 
living. In the boys’ vocational curriculum the major may be taken 
in drafting, automobile mechanics, woodwork, printing, electricity, 
or metal shop. 
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PRELIMINARY GUIDANCE 


The first step in the guidance program is the preparation of an 
enrolment bulletin. This pamphlet explains as simply and as briefly 
as possible the graduation requirements. It lists the six curriculums 
offered that lead toward more specific goals than merely the obtain- 
ing of a diploma. It lists the subjects offered and explains the years 
in which they may be taken. It contains suggested arrangements of 
subjects to meet both the general requirements and the requirements 
of certain curriculums. It describes briefly each subject offered, and 
finally it includes a page on which is to be written the proposed plan 
for the pupil’s entire high-school program. The purpose of this bul- 
letin is to encourage the pupil to choose a specific goal and to take 
time for planning his entire program toward this goal rather than to 
enrol from year to year or from semester to semester. 

The first contact with prospective pupils is made in the spring 
semester at the schools from which they are graduating. Arrange- 
ments are made with the principals of these schools to hold an as- 
sembly of all the graduates, when an explanation of the curriculum 
and extra-curriculum offerings of Wyandotte High School is given 
by the high-school principal, assistant principal, and a committee 
of pupil leaders. Each prospective pupil is given an enrolment bul- 
letin and a student handbook. The actual selection of a curriculum 
and subjects is made later through the home rooms, one teacher in 
each junior high school being appointed to oversee the work. This 
procedure provides a very satisfactory beginning of the guidance 
program. A program of guidance is especially necessary for those 
pupils for whom the traditional course was not intended. The tradi- 
tional thing to do is enrol in the college-preparatory course. The 
guidance program helps to place the educationally neglected so that 
each individual may secure greater value from his school work than 
would be possible in the college-preparatory course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS 
In the spring when the preliminary enrolment cards have been 
filled out completely, they are separated into ability groups. Each 
pupil is given the Otis Self-administering Test of Mental Ability. 
The intelligence quotient determined by this test is used as the first 
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factor in establishing ability groups. This grouping is further refined 
by comparison with results from other tests and ability ratings and 
with past performance in school. The pupils are then further classi- 
fied with respect to the curriculum in which they are enrolled—col- 
lege-preparatory or vocational and nonacademic work. During the 
summer the preliminary cards are checked by the final report of the 
year, and then the assignment to class groups begins. Each pupil’s 
enrolment is handled individually. In all academic classes with 
enough enrolments for more than two class divisions, there is a clas- 
sification into low, medium, and high ability groups. In English, 
natural sciences, and part of the social studies, a further attempt is 
made to classify not only with reference to ability but also with 
reference to whether the pupil is enrolled in a college-preparatory 
or a non-college curriculum. Each case is considered individually on 
the basis of all our information concerning the pupil’s abilities and 
interests. Class groups have been arranged which are homogeneous 
both with reference to ability to do the work and with reference to 
interest in attaining a particular goal. We are convinced that classi- 
fication on the basis of abilities and interests is a means of adjusting 
the work to the nonacademic pupil. 

Such a plan of classification calls for a modification of aims, pro- 
cedures, and content of the courses. In English, for example, the 
course of study has been rewritten and is being revised constantly. 
There is a wide difference between the type of course offered to pupils 
in the college-preparatory curriculum and the type offered to those 
in the non-college groups, and also between the offering to the high- 
ability and the offering to the low-ability groups. This same varia- 
tion is made to a greater or lesser degree in the other subjects. With 
the exception of English, the best revision has been made in the 
physical sciences. In one division the work necessary to engineering, 
medicine, or other advanced scientific study is offered. The second 
division gives a more general and less technical treatment, largely 
from the consumer’s point of view, for those not interested in ad- 
vanced scientific study. The third division for girls only is also 
taught from the consumer’s point of view. 

Another classification of pupils for the purpose of providing for 
individual needs is the classification in reading. Those who make the 
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lowest ratings on the Otis test are also given the Schrammel-Gray 
High School and College Reading Test. The forty pupils in Grade IX 
and the forty in Grade X who make the lowest scores are assigned 
to the same group of ninth- and tenth-grade English, respectively. 
In these two groups the course of study is built for the purpose of 
improving rate and comprehension in reading. Such time as remains 
is devoted to the regular work in non-college English for the low 
group. Regular English credit is given for this course. Of the 120 
pupils who have finished these courses, 10 per cent have failed to 
show improvement on a retest on another form of the same reading 
test. For the remaining go per cent, the improvement has ranged 
from less than 1 per cent to over 125 per cent. That is, nine out of 
every ten of the poorest readers have been helped to become better 
readers. A check of their library cards has also shown that they vol- 
untarily read more books. These results justify the course as a 
means of providing for this new group of pupils. 

As a continuation of the program of guidance, we require all 
tenth-grade pupils to take a one-semester subject called “Vocations.” 
In this course an attempt is made to give each pupil such voca- 
tional information as is necessary to help him make or confirm his 
vocational choice. Tests of general ability, aptitude tests, and sur- 
vey tests of interests are administered to assist pupils in analyzing 
their own possibilities. The third major objective of this course in 
“Vocations” is to make certain that each pupil knows what the sub- 
ject offerings in the school are and to assist him in the choice of sub- 
jects that are in line with his vocational interests and abilities. This 
aim often necessitates changes from the selections made in Grade IX. 


NEW SUBJECT OFFERINGS 


In addition to the devices mentioned above, new subjects have 
been introduced which are designed to replace some of the academic 
work for those for whom such work is less practical. These new sub- 
jects are called “General Business,” “Business Principles,” “Every- 
day Living” for boys and girls, and “American Problems.” 

The course in general business is required of all commerce pupils 
in Grade X and is offered as an elective in all other curriculums. This 
subject emphasizes those nontechnical services of business that are 
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useful to every person regardless of his occupation. This offering is 
valuable, not only as a vocational course in the commercial curricu- 
lum, but also as a course for consumers. 

“Business Principles” is strictly a course in consumer economics 
and is offered as an elective in Grades XI and XII. The credit may 
be used in a commerce-curriculum major in either the accounting 
or the salesmanship field. 

“Everyday Living” for girls is required of all girls majoring in 
home living and may be elected by any eleventh- or twelfth-grade 
girl. It deals with such topics of everyday importance to the girl 
or homemaker as social behavior, spending the family income, hous- 
ing and home furnishings, care and development of the child, use of 
leisure time, and congenial home life. 

“Everyday Living” for boys is planned to create in the pupils a 
deeper appreciation for their homes and to develop the desire and 
the ability to share in home responsibilities and activities. The units 
included in this course are “‘Building Better Bodies,” “Rules of the 
Game,” “Let’s Eat!” “Time Out,” “What Shall I Wear?” “Dollars 
and Sense,” ‘“‘The House and Its Furnishings,” and “Our Families.”’ 
This course is open to any twelfth-grade boy as an elective. 

The most recently added course, open to all twelfth-grade pupils, 
is called ‘American Problems.” Such problems as population shifts, 
housing, social legislation, public health, propaganda and its pur- 
pose, conservation, social aspects of crime, and taxation are some 
of the topics studied. 

We realize that, when the courses described are offered only as 
electives, there is no way to be certain just what proportion of the 
pupils for whom the courses were intended are being reached. The 
majority of the pupils enrolled in these courses feel that they profit 
greatly. These courses serve as another attempt to make the school 
fit the needs of more pupils. 


WORK EXPERIENCE AND JOB PLACEMENT 


One of the main objectives of the school is to train for effective 
living. To help realize this objective, we are making attempts to 
bridge, or at least to narrow, the gap between leaving high school 
and beginning adult life. Of the class of 1940, only 40 per cent con- 
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tinued their education in some way. Replies to a follow-up question- 
naire sent out by the school indicate that this percentage has in- 
creased to 48 for the class of 1941. Thus 50-60 per cent of the gradu- 
ates are seeking to take their places in the world of work. A start 
has been made in providing for actual work experience for these 
people while they are still in school and for placement in jobs when 
they leave school. 

The most thorough job of providing for work experience has been 
done by the commercial department. Each year between 100 and 
150 of the 600 or 700 graduates have majored in commerce. Through 
the co-operation of the Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
pupils taking the advanced training in the secretarial course are en- 
rolled for work experience for at least one month. The group is di- 
vided into thirds: one-third works during February, one-third dur- 
ing March, and one-third during April. They work on afternoons 
and Saturdays without pay. A candidate for this experience is re- 
quired to have the permission of his parents and to be attaining at 
least average marks in all subjects. Seventy-nine of the 120 ad- 
vanced secretarial pupils in the class of 1941 were given such training 
in attorneys’ offices, banks, insurance offices, retail stores, city and 
county offices, the city superintendent’s office, etc. Twelve of these 
pupils were placed for full-time employment before the close of 
school and were ready to go to work immediately after graduation. 
The follow-up questionnaire in the autumn indicated that, of those 
given work experience, all are employed except those not interested 
in employment at present. 

Work experience has also been provided for pupils taking the 
course in retail selling. This project has been carried out through 
the co-operation of the Chamber of Commerce and the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association. These groups assist in securing places where 
pupils can work for experience. In 1940-41 nine pupils were given 
such experience. At present more than forty of the class in retail 
selling are so employed, and more places are being found each week. 
Last year a small start was also made in providing work experience 
in automobile mechanics. 

During the present school year, plans are in operation to enlarge 
the scope of work experience and placement. The chairman of the 
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guidance department uses one day a week to make contacts with 
union leaders and with employers for the purpose of arranging as 
many new work-experience opportunities for as many pupils as pos- 
sible. His days spent in calling on the various employers are ac- 
quainting us with various additional opportunities to give work ex- 
perience in restaurants, garages, filling-stations, packing plants, fac- 
tories, etc. Before the end of this school year we shall have greatly 
increased the opportunities for work experience. The visiting will 
also result in contacts with employers that will aid in providing 
placements for our graduates. 

In addition to these work experiences outside the school, a num- 
ber of pupils are securing work experience within the school. This 
experience is not so valuable as that received on the job because 
genuine work conditions cannot be duplicated, but it is still worth 
while. Through the aid extended by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, pupils are employed as assistants in the school cafeteria, 
as secretaries in the school offices and for individual teachers, as as- 
sistants in the science laboratories, as job foremen in the automobile- 
mechanics and the printing shops, and as group leaders in the gym- 
nasium and recreation program. 

The organization of a program of work experience seems to lay 
the foundation for a good placement program. When employers have 
co-operated with a work-experience program, they know where to 
turn when they have vacancies. The next step, then, is to enlarge 
the program of work experience to take in as wide a variety of op- 
portunities as possible for both boys and girls. If this enlargement 
is done well, the placement service will automatically increase also. 
The service of the school both to the individual pupil and to the 
community will be widened, and the gap between school and adult 
life will be better bridged than it has been in the past. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. Toe Supyect FIELDS—CONTINUED 


Epes third and final list of selected references on secondary- 
school instruction to appear in the current volume of the 
School Review contains items dealing with the subject fields not rep- 
resented in the list published in the February issue, namely, indus- 
trial and vocational arts, agriculture, home economics, business edu- 
cation, music, art, and health and physical education. The present 
list, like the first and the second, follows a definition of ‘“‘instruction”’ 
which includes its three main aspects of (1) curriculum, (2) methods 
of teaching and study and supervision, and (3) measurement. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL ARTS 


Homer J. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


188. Bass, M. REeep. “Fifty Hints for Teachers of Vocational Subjects.”’ Chi- 
cago: American Technical Society, 1940. Pp. 46 (mimeographed). 
Approximately one page is given to each of fifty practical suggestions for in- 
experienced teachers of industrial subjects. The booklet should be of most 
service to occupationally competent tradesmen who are called to instruct in 
evening vocational schools and in defense-training programs. 


189. CoyTE, Francis J. “Visual Aids in Vocational Education,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XXX (September, 1941), 273-79, 282-83. 
A substantial list of books, charts, etc., with sources, is presented under the 
following groupings: automotive, crafts, drawing, electric, industrial, metal- 
work, wood-working, and wood-finishing. There follows in a mixed order a 
list of a large number of procurable films coded in twenty subject classifica- 
tions. 


190. Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the 
U.S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1940. Washington: United States Office of Education, 1940. Pp. viii+ 
96+statistical and financial tables. 
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Contains the usual type of descriptive and objective reports on the progress of 
federally aided vocational education and vocational rehabilitation for the 
year indicated, by states, fields, and lesser formal classifications. 


. FREDERICK, J. GEorGE. “The Art of Stimulating Workers,” Trained Men, 
Vol. XXI, No. 3 (1941), 9-14. 
“Surveys the development of methods of handling workers, analyzes the human 


qualities which make workers react as they do, discusses their incentives, and 
sets forth nine precepts.” 


. McSHERRY, FRANK J. “National Defense Training Programs,” American 
Vocational Association Journal and News Bulletin, XVI (February, 
1941), 19-25. 

States the need for increasing all kinds of industrial skills and explains the 
present agencies of training, both within and outside the schools. 


. Mays, ArtHurR B. “Implications for Industrial Education of the A.V.A. 
Study of Vocational Graduates,” Industrial Aris and Vocational Educa- 
tion, XXX (September, 1941), 263-64. 

This brief article is based on a study made by the Research Committee of the 
American Vocational Association during 1937-39. 


. Price, D. Grorce. “Occupations Included in the Defense Vocational 
Training Program,” Occupations, XX (December, 1941), 184-90. 
This article should be of assistance to industrial-arts teachers and guidance 
counselors in their efforts to help young persons select school courses likely to 


be of most value in civilian life and in the armed service during the period of 
the war. More than five hundred work classifications are listed. 


. Prorritt, Maris M. Trends in Industrial Arts. United States Office of 
Education Pamphlet No. 93, 1940. Pp. 20. 


A helpful presentation concerning added objectives, broadened activities, 
improved shops and facilities, increased enrolments, more rigid teacher quali- 
fications, provision of extended instruction for girls, and the industrial-arts 
activities of young people and adults beyond the schoolroom and the time 
schedule. 


. School Shop. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Lawrence W. Prakken, editor (Post 
Office Box 100). 


This is a new, free, monthly journal “for industrial-arts and vocational educa- 
tion teachers” supported by the advertising of reputable firms which provide 
equipment, supplies, and instructional materials for industrial schools and 
classes. Contains brief professional and technical articles, news items, book 
notices, and the like. There is an editorial advisory board of fifteen members 
selected among leaders in the field. 
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197. “School Shop Annual,” Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXX 
(March, 1941), 83-140 and 1A-98A. 
This special annual issue of the chief professional journal emphasizes the 
physical provisions for teaching industrial courses. In addition to the usual 
number of overview articles, there are extra pages devoted to layouts, equip- 
ment, and supplies in both the general and the vocational phases of the field. 
Advertisements appear in excess of the usual number. 


198. SCHULTz, R1cHARD S. “How To Avoid Accidents in Defense Industries,” 
Supervision, III (November, 1941), 10-11, 27. 
Presents a viewpoint on shop accidents representative of the experience and 
thought of men concerned with industrial relations, operating management, 
and foremanship. 


199. SMITH, HomER J. “Trade and Technical Education,” Administrative Ad- 

justments Required by Socio-economic Change, pp. 79-94. Proceedings of 
the Tenth Annual Conference of Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools, Vol. IV. Compiled and edited by William C. Reavis. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
Explains and contrasts the general and the specifically vocational phases of 
industrial education; suggests purposes and practices in both phases, by levels 
and types of schools; and gives special attention to financial and administrative 
responsibility and control. 


200. SotTzin, HEBER A. “Industrial Arts in a System of Public Education,” 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXX (November, 1941), 
365-68. 
A well-written, brief article which presents terminology, social changes, evo- 
lution of the practical arts as a curriculum area, and suggestions for improve- 
ment of the program. Includes an outline chart—‘Perspective of Industrial 
Arts”—prepared by William E. Warner. 


201. Source Material Guides for Course of Study Planning in Drawing. State De- 

partment of Public Instruction Curriculum Bulletins, Vol. I, No. 1. 
Madison, Wisconsin: John Callahan, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1941. Pp. 60. 
This excellent bulletin was prepared by a committee of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Arts Association and is suggestive for the improvement of the teaching of 
drawing. It is neither a course nor a textbook but is, rather, what its title 
clearly implies. 


202. “What Do You Think? Are You Using the Unit or General-Shop Type 
of Organization and Why?” School Shop, I (December, 194i), 21-22. 


Eight industrial-arts leaders, in different school systems, answer the two ques- 
tions set forth by the editor of the journal. These presentations clarify the 
advantages of the two types of school-shop organization. 
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AGRICULTURE 


T. E. SEXAUER 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa 


. BRESSMAN, Eart N. “We Turn to the Americas,” Agricultural Education 
Magazine, XIV (November, 1941), 84-85. 

Discusses a program leading to inter-American agricultural co-operation as a 
means of good faith that will strengthen the ties of the countries of the Western ~ 
Hemisphere. 

. CANADA, Ratpu W. “Supervised Practice in Productive Enterprises as a 
Basis of Instruction for Young-Farmer Classes,”’ Agricultural Education 
Magazine, XIV (October, 1941), 70-71. 

Deals with project supervision as one of the important phases of classes for 
young farmers. 

. CorDELL, T. M. “An Adult Course in Agriculture at a Southern College,” 
Agricultural Education Magazine, XIV (November, 1941), 90, 98. 

In the course described the work is organized by the regular teacher for adults, 
but the teaching is done by the staff of the college and the experiment station. 
. Datay, C. W. “The Advisory Council: Key to Success with Adult 
Classes,” Agricultural Education Magazine, XIII (October, 1940), 68-60. 


Suggests means of using a council in the most effective manner. 


. DEyor, GEoRGE P. “The Conference Procedure in Agricultural Educa- 
tion,” Agricultural Education Magazine, XIII (March, 1941), 166-67. 
Discusses the position and the duties of a teacher of agriculture in the confer- 
ence-procedure type of discussion. 


. DowELt, G. S. “How One Part-Time Program Promoted Establishment 
in Farming,” Agricultural Education Magazine, XIII (October, 1940), 
70-71. 

Describes a program for boys who have dropped out of high school and who 
cannot attend college. 

. Forses, F. W. “Activities and Objectives of a Twelve-Month Part-Time 
Class,” Agricultural Education Magazine, XIII (September, 1940), 51. 
Presents in concise form suitable objectives and activities for part-time classes. 


. GAar, Matcorm C. “Teaching Boys To Beautify Farm Homes,” A gricul- 
tural Education Magazine, XIV (October, 1941), 68-69, 78. 

Provides an excellent summary for the procedure in teaching beautification 
of the home. 


. GREENAN, Harotp T. “Using Conference Procedure in Adult Classes in 
Agriculture at Pigeon,” Agricultural Education Magazine, XIII (March, 
1941), 170-71. 
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Describes the conference procedure used to discover farmers’ problems and 
to find workable solutions. The method enables farmers to compare their own 
situation with that of better farmers, thus permitting many to analyze and 
solve their own problems. 

. Hansucker, H. N. “Evening-School Instruction That Gets Results,” 
Agricultural Education Magazine, XIII (October, 1940), 71. 

Discusses what the teacher of the evening school should know. 


. Hiccrys, W. C. “A Survey of Future Farmer Camps and Camping,” A gri- 
cultural Education Magazine, XIII (September, 1940), 54-55. 

Furnishes excellent data from which teachers and Future Farmers may get 
invaluable suggestions. 

. JOHNSTONE-WALLACE, D. B. “Agriculture and the War,” Agricultural 
Education Magazine, XIV (October, 1941), 64-66, 78. 

Since agriculture plays such an important part in the conflict in which we are 
engaged, we should make an effort to avail ourselves of all possible help. This 
article contains some excellent suggestions. 


. Kenestrick, Haroitp G., and Fire, Ray. ‘“Pre-service Education of 
Teachers for Conducting Systematic Instruction for Young Farmers in 
Ohio,” Agricultural Education Magazine, XIII (September, 1940), 50. 


Offers suggestions of real value in improving trainees in handling both day 
school and evening classes for young farmers. 


. LATHROP, FRANK W. “Report of Progress on National Evaluation Proj- 
ect,” Agricultural Education Magazine, XIII (September, 1940), 45. 
A brief summary of the project as carried on by the evaluation committee. 


. Morrison, Ivan G. “Planning Instruction in Farm Mechanics for All- 
Day, Part-Time, and Adult Groups,” Agricultural Education Magazine, 
XIII (October, 1940), 72-74. 

Emphasizes the fact that the teaching of farm mechanics must reach all-day, 
part-time, and evening-school groups. 

. Newport, W. LEstie. “Experiences of Men in Becoming Established as 
Farmers,” Agricultural Education Magazine, XIV (November, 1941), 
92-94. 

Contains many helpful suggestions, based on actual data, on getting started in 
farming. 

. Tarntor, E. J. “Walsh County Starts Something New in Adult Educa-~ 
tion,” Agricultural Education Magazine, XIII (August, 1940), 31. 

In the community described, a new type of evening-school organization has 
been developed which makes possible the teaching of a larger number of farmers. 
. TURNER, WiLL1AM J. “For All the Farmers,” Agricultural Education Mag- 
azine, XIII (October, 1940), 69-70. 

Sets forth plans formulated to reach all farmers and businessmen. ; 
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HOME ECONOMICS: 


RutH TOWNSEND LEHMAN 
Ohio State University 


221. BROWN, CLARA M. Evaluation and Investigation in Home Economics. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1941. Pp. xviii+462. 
The first book on evaluation and research which has been written in the field of 
home economics gives a basic philosophy of evaluation, discusses tests and 
other devices of measurement, and illustrates the text fully with a hundred 
pages of questions and other devices as a guide in measuring the attainment 
of important objectives in home economics. The latter half of the book deals 
with research in home economics and includes a clear discussion of the more 
common statistical procedures; it should be useful either to the student under- 
taking a graduate problem or to the reader who wishes a better understanding 
of published reports of research. 


222. BROWN, Grace L. “Teaching Foods on the Individual Basis,” Forecast 
for Home Economists, LVII (November, 1941), 16-18, 58. 
Describes a program in which each student determines her own course in terms 
of individual problems and evaluates and grades her achievements. Discusses 
the values of such an organization of school work. 


223. BRowN, Murtet W. “Education for Family Adjustment Today,” Journal 
of Home Economics, XXXIII (April and May, 1941), 225-28, 305-11. 
An excellent article dealing with the functions of education for family adjust- 
ment, the types of educational experiences needed by the individual in order 
to become the sort of person who can help to create and maintain good family 
living, and the characteristics of a sound program in family-life education. 


224. CHRISTIAN, JonnteE. “A Vitalized Program for Home Economics,” Jour- 
nal of Home Economics, XXXIII (September, 1941), 445-49. 
Stresses the place of the teaching of home economics in helping young people 
to evolve a democratic way of life. 


225. CoLtiIns, MARGARET Hitt. “Consumer Education in Furnishings for a 

Public Housing Project,” Journal of Home Economics, XX XIII (Sep- 
tember, 1941), 468-70. 
Describes a co-operative experiment in helping low-income families in Phila- 
delphia improve their own furniture and furnishings at little cost, rather than 
buy new equipment on the instalment plan, when they moved into a new hous- 
ing project. 


226. FALLGATTER, FLORENCE. “Creative Teaching in Home Economics,” Jour- 
nal of Home Economics, XX XIII (November, 1941), 627-30. 


* See also Items 435 (Education for Family Life) and 436 (Family Living and Our 
Schools) in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 1941, number of 
the Elementary School Journal. 
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Analyzes some of the implications of the term “‘creative teaching” and makes 
specific applications to the field of homemaking education. 


. GARDNER, Martin. ‘The New Economic Education,” Forecast for Home 
Economists, LVII (October, 1941), 23, 64, 66, 68, 70. 

Gives the gist of a series of talks on this subject at the University of Chicago 
Conference on Business Education, 1941. Discusses the function of economic 
education, its values and dangers, how it can best be carried on in the high 
school, and what type of teacher is needed for it. 


. HEINER, Mary Kont. “Time-Cost Control in the Foods Laboratory,” 
Forecast for Home Economists, LVII (February, 1941), 29-31, 60, 87. 
Gives specific suggestions for practical motion study in the classroom. 


. Kinopon, Frank. “Marriage and the Home,” Forecast for Home Econo- 
mists, LVI (December, 1940), 574-76, 604. 

Discusses the problem of adapting family relations to the changing pattern of 
society. 

. Lyte, Mary S. “Today’s Need for Adult Homemaking Education,” Prac- 
tical Home Economics, XIX (May, 1941), 161-62. 

Emphasizes the unique contribution which home economics should make 
through “the provision of opportunities for adults to rethink and reinterpret 
home and family life in its relation to our social and economic life as it is 
today.” 

. McCann, James A. “The Guidance Role of the Home Economics Teach- 
er,” American Vocational Association Journal and News Bulletin, XVI 
(February, 1941), 46-48. 

Emphasizes three areas in which the home-economics teacher may perform 
an important guidance function. 


. Nystrom, Paut H. “Home Economics and Consumer Education,” Jour- 
nal of Home Economics, XX XIII (March, 1941), 145-47. 

A well-known economist emphasizes the fact that consumer education is not 
a new field in the schools and that home economics has long been active in it. 
Urges that home economists take the initiative in organizing the forces con- 
tributing to this field. 


. Prieur, Marjorie. “The Place of Authority in Education for Democratic 
Living,” Practical Home Economics, XIX (February and March, 1941), 
43, 67-68; 102-5. 

Discusses ways and means of helping pupils learn to make decisions in the 
presence of conflicting authorities. 


. ROWLAND, Priscitia. “Better Adjustments to Family Living,” Forecast 
for Home Economists, LVII (November, 1941), 13-15, 48, 50, 52, 56. 
Reports a study of the attitudes of two hundred high-school Seniors toward 
adjustments in family living. 
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235. RyAN, CaLvin T. “Literature and Family Relations,” Forecast for Home 
Economists, LVII (January, 1941), 19-21, 52, 57-58. 
Illustrates the use of well-selected books and stories in discussion groups on 
family relations. 


. SmitH, MarGARET Ann. “Resident Center for Texas Girls,” Forecast for 
Home Economists, LVII (February, 1941), 34-36, 68. 
Reports a practical experiment, carried on co-operatively by the Texas State 
Department of Public Instruction and the National Youth Administration, 
in family-life education for out-of-school youth. The girls spent a year on the 
program, half of this time as a group in a simple home and half on improvement 
projects in their own homes. 


. “Socio-economic Research Abstract Series of the Home Economics Edu- 
cation Service’: ‘The Economic Status of the Aged and Social Pro- 
grams for Their Support.”’ Misc. 2230-6. Washington: United States 
Office of Education, Vocational Division, 1940. Pp. viiit+-62 (mimeo- 
graphed), 

Another of the excellent series dealing with family income and cost of living. 
Suggests teaching problems in this area. 


. “Some Suggestions for Education in Home and Family Living for Older 
Youth Who Have Left the Full-Time School: With Special Considera- 
tion to Rural Youth.” Misc. 2364. Washington: United States Office 
of Education, Vocational Division, 1940. Pp. iv-+37 (mimeographed). 
Considers problems of youth and of the farm home, gives illustration of co- 
operative programs for older rural youth, and discusses the training of teachers 
for this group of students. 


. “A Summary of Achievements to Date in the Four Experimental Family 
Life Education Programs.” Misc. 2503. Washington: United States Of- 
fice of Education, Vocational Division, 1940. Pp. 23 (mimeographed). 
Gives a bird’s-eye view of the major projects carried on in the experimental 
community programs which the United States Office of Education initiated 
in 1938-39 in Box Elder County, Utah; Obion County, Tennessee; Toledo, 
Ohio; and Wichita, Kansas. 


. TAytor, Lucite. “Surveying Family Life Education,” Practical Home 
Economics, XIX (June, 1941), 200-201, 220-22. 
Reports a questionnaire study of courses in family relations in California high 
schools. 


. THOMPSON, OvumA. “Persistent Issues of Living Faced at the Junior High 
School Level,” Journal of Home Economics, XXXIII (March, 1941), 
156-58. 

Gives results of a study based on pupil questionnaires, interviews with parents 
and others, anecdotal records kept by teachers, and a school-community 
survey. 
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242. ‘Training Programs for Youth Employed on Work Projects by the Na- 

tional Youth Administration”: “Some Effective Homemaking Training 
Schedules,” Misc. 2710-2 (April, 1941), pp. 9 (mimeographed); “Learn- 
ing from the Laundering Experience,” Misc. 2712-2 (April, 1941), pp. 6 
(mimeographed) ; “Effective Teaching through Conferences with Indi- 
viduals,” Misc. 2712-3 (May, 1941), pp. 6 (mimeographed); “Some II- 
lustrations of Effective Informal Training Activities,” Misc. 2712-4 
(May, 1941), pp. 8 (mimeographed); ‘(Home Projects: Part of the 
Total Learning Experience,” Misc. 2712-6, pp. 6 (mimeographed). 
Washington: United States Office of Education, Vocational Training for 
Defense Workers. 
This series of mimeographed materials, which was prepared by the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service, takes up special problems and techniques in teach- 
ing girls who are employed on work projects of the National Youth Admin- 
istration. The titles indicate the contents. 


243. Witson, M.L. “Preserving the Best in Family Living,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XX XIII (November, 1941), 631-36. 
Discusses the essentials of family security and makes specific applications to 
the welfare of rural homes. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION: 


FREDERICK J. WEERSING 
University of Southern California 


Epwin A. SWANSON 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona 


244. “Achievement Standards in Selected Subjects in Business Education in 
California Junior Colleges.”” Bureau of Business Education Bulletin No. 
3. Sacramento, California: Bureau of Business Education, State De- 
partment of Education, 1941. Pp. iv+40+-appendix (mimeographed). 
Presents standards derived from a study of the achievement levels attained by 
junior-college students who were selected by instructors as “ready and pre- 
pared” in their specialties for immediate employment. 


245. BLACKSTONE, E. G. “Commercial Education (Secondary Level),” Ency- 
clopedia of Educational Research, pp. 326-40. Edited by Walter S. Mon- 
roe. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. 
A highly condensed summary of studies relating to (z) general aspects, (2) the 
subjects of study, and (3) teacher personnel. Valuable primarily as a critique 
of some of the important research by an experienced student of the field. In- 
cludes a bibliography of sixty-four references. 


t See also Item 522 (Haas) in the list of selected references appearing in the October, 
1941, number of the School Review. 
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246. BREWINGTON, ANN (editor). Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Confer- 

ence of the National Association of Business Teacher-training Institutions. 
Bulletin No. 22. Chicago: National Association of Business Teacher- 
training Institutions (Ann Brewington, % University of Chicago), 1941. 
Pp. 42. 
Presents significant papers on the theme “The Curriculum in Business Teacher 
Education,” including selection of teachers by use of the National Teacher 
Examinations, state and institutional co-operation, value of various types of 
courses included, etc. 

247. Business Education for Tomorrow. Fourteenth Yearbook of the Eastern 

Commercial Teachers Association. New York: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, 1941. Pp. xviiit+434. (For sale by University 
Book Store, New York University.) 
Consists of fifteen chapters on various purposes, functions, and problems of 
business education in secondary schools. Each chapter contains three or four 
articles on the problem of the chapter and affords an overview of the more 
important considerations bearing on the problem. 

248. Business Education for What? Proceedings of the University of Chicago 
Conference on Business Education, 1940. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941. Pp. viii+go. 

A series of papers on the broader aspects of business education, mostly critical 
of prevailing business organization and practice but optimistic regarding the 
possible contributions of business education to their improvement. 

. Commercial Teacher Training and Certification in the South. Second Year- 
book of the Southern Business Education Association. Lexington, 
Kentucky: Southern Business Education Association (A. J. Lawrence, 
% University of Kentucky), 1941. Pp. 122. 

A series of state-by-state reports of a co-operative survey and evaluation of 
the work of preparing commercial teachers in each of the eleven states em- 
bracing the area of the Southern Business Education Association. 

. DEBRuM, JosePH, and Witson, W. Harmon. The Status and Future of 
Consumer Education. Monograph 51. Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western 
Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. 38. 

A carefully considered statement of basic concepts and purposes in consumer 
education and an effort to explain the activities of this nature now going on at 
various school levels and in various subject-matter fields. 

. Deutscu, ABRAHAM (editor). Pupil Participation in the Learning Process. 
Tenth Yearbook of the Commercial Education Association of the City 
of New York and Vicinity, 1939-1940. New York: Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of the City of New York and Vicinity, 1940. (For 
sale by University Book Store, New York University.) 

Consists of more than fifty articles reporting current practices and procedures 
illustrating pupil participation in learning activities in secondary-school busi- 
ness Classes in New York City and vicinity. 
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ForRKNER, HAMDEN L. A Study of Business Education in Two Major Cities. 

Monograph 54. Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1941. 
Pp. 46. 
Presents sections of comprehensive school surveys in two cities made by the 
Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, under the direction of George D. Strayer. Parts I 
and II deal with business education in St. Louis, Missouri; Part III, with 
business education in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


. GIVEN, Joun N. “Some Problems of Supervision,” Business Education 


World, XXII (September, 1941), 61-65. 


Presents a condensed account of the more important problems and duties of a 
director of business education in a large city school system and describes how 
he deals with them. 


. GRAHAM, JESSIE. “Research in Consumer Education,” National Business 


Education Quarterly, TX (May, 1941), 13-16, 44-48. 
Gives descriptive summaries of studies under such topics as objectives, een 
status, grade placement, and adverse studies. 


. Haas, KENNETH B. Distributive Education. New York: Gregg Publishing 


Co., 1941. Pp. x+310. 

A systematic treatment of the more general problems of distributive education 
—need, aims, curriculum, organization, administration, and teacher training— 
in regular secondary schools, part-time classes, and evening schools. 


. Lomax, Paut S. “Needed Research in Bookkeeping Instruction,” Na- 


tional Business Education Quarterly, TX (December, 1940), 11-14, 33. 


Useful for persons planning research in this field. 


. “Measurement and Standards in Clerical Work,” National Business Edu- 


cation Quarterly, [IX (March, 1941), 5-67. 


The editorial and the supporting articles in this issue tell the story of recent 
significant and large-scale progress in measurement of clerical abilities. 


. MILtER, Jay W. A Critical Analysis of the Organization, Administration, 
and Functions of the Private Business Schools of the United States. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. 96. 


A report of a survey of 576 schools, concerned with numerous aspects, such as 
history, organization, supervision and regulation, administration, income, 
enrolments, curriculum, faculty, and equipment and facilities. 


. “News Bulletin of the Distributive Education Club of California,” Vol. 


III, No. 1 (November, 1940), pp. 66 (mimeographed); No. 2 (Decem- 
ber, 1940), pp. 74 (mimeographed); No. 3 (February, 1941), pp. 53 
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(mimeographed) ; No. 4 (June, 1941), pp. 96 (mimeographed). Berkeley, 
California: C. C. Holmes, editor (115 Haviland Hall, University of 
California). 

The four issues mentioned are devoted, respectively, to (1) scope, (2) digest of 
writings, (3) professional growth, and (4) course outlines. Some important 
materials in a new field. 


260. Problems and Issues in Business Education. Seventh Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association (formerly the National Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation). Bowling Green, Kentucky: National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association (J. Murray Hill, secretary, % Bowling Green 
Business University), 1941. Pp. xviii+330. 

An analysis of the problems and issues in secondary business education, by 

thirty-seven individual contributors, under four main headings dealing, re- 

spectively, with organization and administration, relationships, curriculum 
_ practices, and teaching procedures. 


261. TONNE, HERBERT A. Consumer Education in the Schools. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. Pp. xiv-+366. 
A broadly conceived, comprehensive, and systematic treatment designed as a 
textbook for teachers’ courses in consumer education, for use by teachers of 


consumer courses, and for the educator and the general reader interested in the 
consumer movement. 


MUSIC: 


V. Howarp TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


262. DyYKEMA, PETER W., and GEHRKENS, Kart W. The Teaching and Admin- 
istration of High School Music. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 1941. 
Pp. xxiv+614. 
A valuable compendium for high-school teachers of music. Includes twenty-six 
appendixes on courses of study, diagrams, charts, etc. 


263. ENGEL, FREDERICK E. “Guidance Opportunities in High School Music,” 
Educational Music Magazine, XXI (September—October, 1941), 27-30. 


Suggests some techniques for guidance work by the music instructor. 


264. GILBERT, G. M. “ ‘Aptitude’ and Training: A Suggested Restandardiza- 
tion of the K-D Music Test Norms,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXV (June, 1941), 326-30. 


*See also Item 647 (Music Educators National Conference Yearbook, 1939-1940) 
in the list of selected references appearing in the November, 1941, number of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 
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The author suggests that four subtests which are most directly concerned with 
training be eliminated from the Kwalwasser-Dykema battery in order that 
separate norms may be set up for trained and untrained individuals. 


. JacossEn, O. Irvinc. “An Analytical Study of Eye-Movements in Read- 
ing Vocal and Instrumental Music,” Journal of Musicology, III (Sum- 
mer, 1941), I-32. 

The first of a series of articles expanding the author’s study entitled “An 
Analysis of Eye-Movements in Reading Music” (unpublished Master’s thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1926). 

. Karun, J. E. “Factor Analysis in the Field of Music,” Journal of 
Musicology, III (Summer, 1941), 41-52. 

A criticism of the scientific basis of the special abilities which existing tests in 
music purport to measure and a suggestion of the direction that future investi- 
gation in the field of music should take. 


. McConatuy, OSBOURNE; MorGAN, RUSSELL V.; and Lunpsay, G. L. 

Music, the Universal Language. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1941. 
Pp. 300. 
Comprising eleven units of choral music of the past and present, this book 
continues the series Music Highways and Byways and Music of Many Lands 
and Peoples for junior and senior high schools. The unit, “Popular Music of 
Modern America,” is especially worthy of note. 


. MorGAN, VINCENT. Music in the Secondary School. Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts: Trustees of the Worcester Art Museum, 1940. Pp. 72. 
A realistic and tough-minded examination of the problems in the administra- 
tion and teaching of music in boys’ private schools—problems which are also 
pertinent to music in public secondary schools. 


. SCHOEN, Max. “Bibliography of Experimental Studies on the Psychology 

of Music, ” Volume of Proceedings of the Music Teachers National A ssoci- 
ation, 1940, pp. 498-527. Thirty-fifth Series. Edited by Theodore M. 
Finney. Ben Avon, Pennsylvania: Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion (Oscar W. Demmler, treasurer, 217 Dalzell Avenue), 1941. 
This list covers the periodical literature up to 1936. It is divided into twelve 
sections: “The Psychology of Tone,” “The Psychology of Melody,” “The 
Psychology of Harmony,” “The Varieties of Musical Effects,” “The Types of 
Musical Responses,” “The Sources of Musical Enjoyment,” “The Aesthetic 
Response to Music,” “The Psychology of Musical Aptitudes,” “Tests of 
Musical Aptitudes,” “The Psychology of Artistic Singing,” “The Growth of 
Musical Powers,” and “Rhythm.” The literature from 1937-41 will appear in 
the next volume of the Proceedings. 


270. SEMEONOFF, Boris. “Further Developments in a New Approach to the 
Testing of Musical Ability, with Special Reference to Groups of Second- 
ary School Children,” British Journal of Psychology, XX XI (October, 
1940), 145-61. 
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A continuation of experiments described in the author’s article “A New Ap- 
proach to the Testing of Musical Ability” (British Journal of Psychology, 
XXX [April, 1940], 326-40). Describes the results of tests of musical under- 
standing, musical tastes, and musical knowledge given to children aged twelve 
to fifteen years. 


. Trtson, LowEtt Mason. “A Study of the Prognostic Value of the Tilson- 

Gretsch Test for Musical Aptitude,” Teachers College Journal, XII 
(May, 1941), 110-12. (Terre Haute, Indiana: Indiana State Teachers 
College.) 
A battery of tests devised to identify elementary- and secondary-school pupils 
who would be likely to succeed in various musical organizations. The results 
obtained from the testing of pupils from four separate school systems give a 
high degree of reliability to the prognostic value of these tests. 


. VON RicHarp CuaFFey. “The Administration of Music Education 
in the Public Schools of Large Cities.” Doctor’s dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, 1941. Pp. x+-230 (mimeographed). 

A significant contribution to the problems of administration of school music. 


. Warp, ARTHUR E. Music Education for High Schools. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1941. Pp. xii+330. 
A practical book, based on the experience of the author as the director of music 
education for the Montclair, New Jersey, public-school system. Includes many 
lists of vocal and instrumental music for the upper grades. 


. Wrtson, Harry RoBert. Music in the High School. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1941. Pp. viii+-440. 
A new professional textbook the aim of which is “to emphasize the part that 
music can play in democratic living.” Includes sections on why music should be 


taught, what should be included in the music course, and how the course should 
be presented and administered. 


ART 


W. G. WHITFORD 
University of Chicago 


275. ANDERSON, A. Marie. Syllabus of Design and Color. Champaign, Illinois: 
Stipes Publishing Co., 1940 (revised and enlarged). Pp. viii+144. 
A revised and enlarged edition of the original publication of 1933. A guide for 
students and teachers in secondary schools and colleges, emphasizing the rela- 
tion of principles of design and color to practical use in home decoration and 
costume design. 


276. Art Education Today. Sponsored by Members of the Fine Arts Staff, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 102. 
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This volume is the “Design Number.” Contains discussion of the following 
topics having special application to the high school: “The Psychology of 
Design,” “Theories of Design: An Evaluation,” ‘Design in Modern Archi- 
tecture,” “Design in Painting,” “The Nature of Design in Sculpture,” “De- 
sign in Ceramics,” “Modern Textile Design,” and “The Teaching of Design.” 


. FAULKNER, Ray; ZIEGFELD, Epwiy; and Hitt, Geratp. Art Today. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941. Pp. xxiv+358. 
An introduction to the fine and functional arts. Presents “the many ways in 
which modern and historic art products influence present-day living and think- 
ing.” Contains seventeen chapters providing extensive discussion of the fol- 
lowing major topics: “The Problem of Human Needs,” “The Problem of 
Organization,” and “The Problem of Materials and Processes.” 


. GIEDION, SIGFRIED. Space, Time and Architecture. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. xvi+602. 
The book traces the growth of the new tradition in architecture, with the 
following chapter titles: “History a Part of Life”; “Our Architectural Inheri- 
tance”; “The Evolution of New Potentialities”; “The Demand for Morality 
in Architecture”; “American Development”; “Space—Time in Art, Archi- 
tecture, and Construction”; “City Planning in the Nineteenth Century”; 
“City Planning as a Human Problem”; and “Space—Time in City Planning.” 


. GOLDSTEIN, HARRIET, and GOLDSTEIN, VETTA. Art in Everyday Life. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1940 (third edition). Pp. xxxvi+498. 
An enlarged edition of the book first issued under the same title in 1925. Re- 
vised throughout, with new illustration and topics added. A well-organized 
study of the fundamental principles of design and color applied to the affairs 
of daily life. 

. Graves, Marttanp. The Art of Color and Design. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. xvi+292. 
Classifies and explains fundamental concepts underlying all artistic expression. 
The book is divided into three parts covering the elements of design, the prin- 
ciples of design governing the use of the elements, and an extensive analysis 
of some of the more complex expressions of design. A special feature of the 
book is the Visual Design Test originated by the author. 

. LAUGHLIN, BuTLER. “What Is an Effective Art Teacher,” Design, XLII 
(June, 1941), 6-7. 
A school principal’s viewpoint on a good teacher of art. 

. LEACH, BERNARD. A Potter’s Book. London: Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1940. 
Pp. xxviii+294. 
A treatise on the workshop traditions which have been handed down by Ko- 
reans and Japanese from the greatest period of Chinese ceramics in the Sun 
dynasty. Deals with four types of pottery: Japanese raku, English slip-ware, 
stoneware, and Oriental porcelain. Excellent for developing a creative approach 
to the study of pottery. 
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283. LESTER, KATHERINE Morris, and OERKE, BEss VIOLA. Accessories of 
Dress. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 1940. Pp. viii+588. 
An authoritative and comprehensive treatise of accessories used in costume de- 
sign from early periods of history up to the present time. All the important 
accessories of fashion history are discussed and include those worn on the 
head, neck, shoulders, waist, feet, legs, arms, hands, and those carried in the 
hand. Buttons, embroidery, lace, fringe and tassel, fur, ribbon, braid, and arti- 
ficial flowers are also described in detail. Illustrated with more than seven 
hundred pictures and sketches showing the history and evolution of orna- 
mentation as adapted to dress for both male and female use. 


284. PEARSON, RatpH M. The New Ari Education. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1941. Pp. xx+256. 
Presents a theory for developing a creative mind in the artist and creative meth- 
ods of teaching in the schools. “The book is written for all students between the 
ages of five and seventy-five for whom art is either a hobby, a growing experi- 
ence, an indispensable necessity, or a profession.” Discusses the essential 
processes of creative art as it has operated in man through all the ages of his 
known history. 


285. Record of the Convention of the Western Arts Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1940. Western Arts Association Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No. 4. Indian- 
apolis, Indiana: Western Arts Association (% Harry E. Wood, secre- 
tary, 5215 College Avenue), 1940. Pp. 300. 


The following items have special significance with respect to the secondary- 
school program: Louis V, Newkirk, “Training for Adaptability in the Arts,” 
pp. 23-29; Alfred Howell, “Art Education by Radio—The Cleveland Experi- 
ment,” pp. 36-39; Eric Clarke, “The Arts and Personal Well-being,” pp. 54- 
59; Boardman Robinson, “Something about Art,” pp. 59-65; Sister Maureen, 
O.P., Edith M. Henry, and Matthew P. Gaffney, “The Arts Work Together 
[for High School Students],” pp. 190-97. 


286. Stites, HELEN E. Pottery of the Europeans. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. 254. 
A companion volume to Pottery of the Ancients (1938) and Pottery of the Ameri- 
can Indians (1939) by the same author. A book having value for teachers and 
students who are carrying on studies of arts and crafts or units of work covering 
historical and geographical activities of special groups of people. Discusses the 
characteristic pottery types of England, Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, France, 
Germany, Spain, and Italy. 


287. THuRSTON, CARL. The Structure of Art. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. Pp. xiv-+190. 
Presents a plan for organized study of formal relationships within the arts of 
space. Attacks the problems of aesthetics in the spirit of science rather than 
philosophy. Treats art as primarily a form of human experience and empha- 
sizes the human meaning of art to which this viewpoint leads. 
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288. WinsLow, LEon Loyat. Art in Secondary Education. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. xviii+396. 
A modern pattern of art education for junior and senior high schools. Advo- 
cates integration which stresses personality development through democratic 
procedures in art that make definite provision for civic as well as aesthetic 
growth of boys and girls. Presents a school plan that should be found adaptable 
to particular needs in any type of system, large or small, urban or rural. 

289. Worst, Epwarp F. Foot-Power Loom Weaving. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. 276. 
A standard workbook for the studio weaver and for schools. Detailed instruc- 
tions for all types of hand weaving are given, accompanied by more than five- 
hundred black-and-white sketches showing processes, equipment, and design 
patterns. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


D. K. BRACE 
University of Texas 
290. BENNETT, Iva B. “Evaluation of a Course in Healthful Living,” Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, XII (March, 1941), 148-50, 195-06. 
Discusses the value and the need for everyday health habits, many of which are 
considered social habits. 


291. CRAMPTON, C. WARD. Start Today! New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1941. 
Pp. 224. 
States the need to start today to develop individual physical fitness and 
national stamina. 


292. Craic, H. W. “Safety and Hygiene in the School Swimming Pool,” Jour- 
nal of Health and Physical Education, XII (April, 1941), 242-43, 278-79. 
Tells how the users of the pool can keep it in good condition. 


293. DEAVER, G.G. “First Aid in Emergencies,” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, X11 (April, 1941), 233-35, 275-77- 
A good statement of practical first-aid knowledge which every citizen should 
have, with emphasis on the importance of quick action. 


294. ForsyTHE, C. E. “Citizenship Values in Athletics,” Athletic Journal, XXI 
(January, 1941), 15, 40-41. 
The values of athletics are needed by everyone who is interested and physi- 
cally qualified. Clean sportsmanship is likely to produce good citizenship, 
though it is not necessarily a sure guaranty. 


295. HEIseR, Victor G. Toughen Up, America! New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. viii+-228. 
Presents a rousing challenge to the people of this country to improve their 
physical fitness by adherence to common-sense rules of healthful living and 
disease prevention. 
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296. Hunt, SARAH ETHRIDGE, and Cain, ETHEL. Games the World Around. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1941. Pp. xiv+ 268. 
A collection of authentic play activities from many lands which would add 
variety to the games program and be suitable for use in correlated projects for 
the development of international understanding and good will. 


. Jones, Birt A. “A Double-barreled Health Education Project,” Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, XII (October, 1941), 464-65, 492. 
Presents an account of a project involving the taking of motion pictures by 
pupils. 

. Kerru, Harowp. Sports and Games. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1941. Pp. x+292. 

A nontechnical discussion of a number of popular games and sports, with some 
playing rules and hints for the beginner. 

. Linco, J. L. “Some Practical Aspects of Teaching Traffic Safety,”’ Jour- 
nal of Health and Physical Education, XII (June, 1941), 354-55, 387-88. 
Discusses problems involved in teaching traffic safety and the part that safety 
plays in our national-defense efforts. 

. MittBerry, Guy S. “Dental Health Education,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, XII (October, 1941), 460-62, 490-91. 


Illustrates how dental defects are brought about and how they can be pre- 
vented. 


. Nancarrow, J. E. “The Public Schools and the Health Program,” Ath- 
letic Journal, XXI (June, 1941), 52-53. 
Describes the part that public schools should take in co-ordinating the health 
and recreation of the community for defense. 


. “National Emergency Safety Campaign,” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, XII (October, 1941), 463, 488-89. 
A report of the Committee on Child Safety Education which tells how educa- 


tors can and should contribute to the Emergency Safety Campaign of the 
National Safety Council. 


. PARKER, MaupE NeEtson. “Folk Dancing in City Recreation,” Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, XII (January, 1941), 16-17, 49-51. 
Folk dancing has both physical and social values, and it is a form of recreation 
that can be adapted for both indoors and outdoors. 

. Partripce, E. De Atton. “How One High School Trains for Leisure,’ 
Recreation, XXXV (April, 1941), 24-26. 

An account of a leisure program accomplished without changes in schedules 
or additions to the school staff. 


. Stone, Harriet. “Nutrition in the Classroom,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, XII (November, 1941), 504-5, 531-33. 
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The advantages of good nutrition are set forth, and emphasis is placed on nu- 
trition as a part of the broad program of health education rather than as a 
separate topic. 


306. Tunis, JoHN R. Democracy and Sport. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1941. Pp. x+52. 
A reassurance of the importance of sports and a reminder that we must still 
concentrate on efforts to produce not merely good soldiers but good citizens 
as well. 


307. TURNER, CLAIR E., and McHosg, EvizaBetu. Effective Living. St. Louis, 
Missquri: C. V. Mosby Co., 1941. Pp. x+432. 
Discusses effective living for the individual and the family with relation to the 
community, and develops helpful suggestions for practical application of the 
principles. 

308. WALKER, W. FRANK, and RANDOLPH, CAROLINE R. School Health Services. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1941. Pp. xii+172+ tables. 
Reports a study of school health services, with emphasis on the types of services 
rendered and on their relative effectiveness. 

309. WILcE, J. W. “The Health of the High School Athlete,” Athletic Journal, 
XXII (November, 1941), 22, 62. 


Holds that the health of the high-school boy who participates in athletics is 
better than that of the ordinary boy, provided that the proper measures are 


taken to prevent unnecessary strain on the individual. 
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Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


MEASURING GUIDANCE RESuULTS.—During the past ten years so much inter- 
est has been manifested in guidance that an evaluation of the outcomes of this 
effort is indeed timely. How to proceed with an appraisal of the accomplish- 
ments of organized guidance programs presents a difficult problem. Certain it is 
that some attempts to aid individuals in realizing their potentialities to the 
fullest extent include areas of personality development which are not satisfac- 
torily measured by the methods at present available. Isolated studies that meas- 
ure particular results of guidance programs are not too numerous, but attempts 
at anything like a comprehensive evaluation of the total program have been 
nonexistent. Apparently the Daniels have reserved their judgments for other 
aspects of education. 

In full recognition that appraisal of guidance results is certain, at present, to 
be incomplete, two authors" nevertheless have recently given the profession the 
benefits of their investigations into this subject. They are justified in their as- 
sumption that such efforts as theirs will tend to improve techniques, furnish 
significant evaluative evidence, and encourage critical questioning of practices. 

The content of this publication is well stated by the authors in their Introduc- 
tion: 

Two projects involving efforts at appraisal are reported in this volume. The first, 
reported in Part I, involved a survey of certain characteristics of students on the junior 
high school, high school, and junior college levels and dealt with items which represent a 
concern of programs of guidance. The second, reported in Part IT, consisted of a three- 
year follow-up study of students entering the seventh grade of the junior high school 
and utilizing the guidance service co-operatively developed by the teachers, guidance 
specialists, and administrators in the participating schools, and the directors of the 
study. The two projects are described in some detail in the respective opening chapters 
of the two parts of the volume. In both of the studies, data were secured regarding 
students to ascertain the extent of their development along the lines generally striven 
for by guidance workers [p. vi]. 


The authors’ report of their investigations indicates that they followed sound 
procedures. Their method of presentation is both clear and direct. The chal- 
lenge to a reviewer to uncover extravagant claims, illogical conclusions, and 


t Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand, Appraising Guid. 
Schools. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xiv+260. $3.50. 
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unwarranted generalizations was satisfied by the discovery of only a few mi- 
nor differences of opinion. For instance, the statement is made: 

It was discovered that no school had been satisfactorily successful in convincing stu- 
dents of below-average mentality of the infeasibility of vocational plans involving 
graduation from college. No guidance program under investigation had succeeded in 
leading the students which it served to base their vocational decisions on anything even 
closely approximating an adequately comprehensive foundation of inquiry [p. 65]. 


The implied guidance objective is a most worthy one. The desire to go to 
college irrespective of ability, however, reflects community and family attitudes 
to a greater extent than it reflects the work of the guidance program of the 
school. The school’s guidance efforts must be extended to other social institu- 
tions that mold the pupil’s aspirations. Evaluation of the guidance program of 
the school will eventually include its effect on the community and the family. 
Only in this way can the pupil be genuinely influenced by the guidance objective 
involved in the problem of intelligently deciding whether or not to attend 
college. 

The reader will find in this book too much that is truly significant to exercise 
much concern over such minor points of interpretation. The general treatment 
of objectives, methods of evaluation, and observations are commendable. The 
book is a stimulating contribution to the literature in guidance. No one im- 
mediately concerned with the problems of personnel work in the secondary 
schools could read this publication without assuming a more enlightened atti- 


tude toward these problems. 


ROBERT WOELLNER 
University of Chicago 


A HELprut ExpLoraTory Stupy.—There is no more important subject for 
the consideration of the thoughtful public-school administrator than the factors 
that contribute to the improvement of education. While the volume under re- 
view! is the result of an exploratory and not a final study, no alert administrator 
should fail to read it. To guide them in their study, the authors raised two ques- 
tions: ‘‘(1) How far does American education lag behind standards generally 
accepted as desirable? (2) How can we speed up the adoption of practices which 
are generally accepted as desirable in the light of experimentation, research, and 
prolonged consideration?” (P. v.) 

In their attempts to answer these basic questions, the authors have investi- 
gated the relations of such factors as community life, size of school districts, tax 
leeway and wealth, school boards, teachers, state agencies, and teacher-training 
institutions to adoption by the schools of desirable modifications of their work. 
The effort throughout the study has been to secure objective evidence that 


t Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell, American Schools in Transition: How Our 
Schools Adapt Their Practices to Changing Needs: A Study of Pennsylvania. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. xxviii+546. $4.25. 
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would contribute to an understanding of the way in which a democratic society 
makes progress educationally. This effort has been successful in spite of the 
necessity for the senior author to modify the earlier views which he had ex- 


pressed on the financing of education. 
GrorGE A. WorKS 


University of Chicago 


How To Pian A COLLEGE CAREER.—Here is a book? which may well be of 
service to high-school Seniors and their parents, as well as to high-school admin- 
istrators and advisers whose duties include counseling boys and girls who are 
thinking about going to college. “What type of college should I attend? What 
help can I obtain to supplement my meager finances in going to college? What 
subjects should I study? For what vocation should I prepare?” (P. ix.) To 
help the prospective college student answer these and other queries is Snavely’s 
aim. Before taking up these questions, however, the author considers the more 
fundamental problem: ‘Why go to college at all?” 

The first chapter, “Why College?”’ opens with a brief and simple statement of 
the college situation in America today, accompanied by an explanation of how 
this situation has come to be what it is. While there is nothing particularly new 
or profound in the author’s statement of the reasons for going to college, which 
he sums up by quoting Huxley’s famous definition of a liberal education, 
Snavely makes one important point which might well be placed as a text at the 
head of the chapter: ‘A real desire for knowledge is absolutely necessary on the 
part of the high-school graduate if success is to be obtained in college”’ (p. 11). 
The reviewer once heard a college president say that he would be willing to 
abandon most, if not all, of the technical requirements for college entrance if he 
could find some device to supply a true measure of the candidate’s desire for 
what the college has to offer. 

Even after the prospective student has decided that he really wants a liberal 
education, he may well be puzzled about which college to select and, in case his 
means are limited, how to provide for attendance once his selection is made. 
These two questions are treated in logical order in the two chapters “Which 
College?” and ‘‘How College?”’ Reasons good and bad for making a choice are 
summed up, and the fact is brought out that what may be the best choice for 
one person need not necessarily be so for another. The prime criterion is found 
in the quality of the teaching force: ‘Whatever the size or type of college, the 
candidate for admission will seek the faculty recognized for its great teachers” 
(p. 20). Of help to parents and others to whom such material is not readily 
available is the list of the ten chief criteria used by the Association of American 
Universities in determining the eligibility of colleges for the “approved” list. 
These include such items as high standards for admission and graduation, a 


* Guy E. Snavely, Choose and}Use Your College: How To Get the Most Out of College. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1941. Pp. x +166. $2.00. 
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broad curriculum, a well-trained faculty with proper teaching load, adequate 
financial support and physical equipment, and a well-chosen and growing li- 
brary. 

For the student who is genuinely in need of financial assistance, the third 
chapter has many helpful suggestions. These are augmented by Appendix B, 
a list of college loan funds, which gives the name and address of the officer in 
charge and states limitations as to candidacy. A valuable part of this chapter is 
the author’s emphasis on the fact that the use of scholarship funds should, in 
general, be restricted to aid for those who really need help. ‘Public-spirited 
men and women do not emerge from college students imbued with the idea of 
getting something for nothing by seeking for scholarships for which they are not 
eligible” (pp. 36-37). That prospective students are not wholly to blame for 
misuse of scholarship funds is brought out by timely criticism of the practice of 
some institutions which strengthen the size and the quality of their student body 
by giving partial or full scholarships to students who are not seriously in need of 
aid. 

The last seven chapters deal with the theme suggested by the second part of 
the title—how to use college. In the chapter “What To Study,” good reasons 
are given for the pursuit of most subjects included in the liberal-arts curriculum, 
and the point is made, and emphasized again in the chapter on “Careers,” that 
narrow specialization should not be begun too early. How to study, how to 
select friends in college, how to maintain good health, and how wisely to select 
interests other than those of the classroom are topics of later chapters. The 
spirit of the entire book may perhaps be summed up in a brief quotation from 
the last chapter, “Life Outlook”: “The student who leaves college without 
becoming a better citizen is a prime failure” (p. 127). 

The reader should bear in mind that this book is about college—the liberal- 
arts college. Little, if any, attention is given to the university, except as it may 
have a college department, or to the technical or professional school. 

ZENS L. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


MEASURING PUBLIC INTEREST IN THE SCHOOLS.—Administrative officers and 
boards of education in charge of city systems have always been concerned about 
the attitude of the community toward its schools. The rapidly developing litera- 
ture pertaining to the public-relations aspect of city-school administration re- 
flects the shifting point of view of the authorities themselves regarding their own 
responsibilities both to the schools and to the public, rather than a new recogni- 
tion of the necessity for public support of the school as a community enterprise. 
While there are yet many boards and board members reflecting the proprietary 
concept of the position of the school board in the organization of the local sys- 
tem, the number of such boards and board members is diminishing perceptibly 
from year to year. By and large, the present generation of school boards and 
superintendents not only is concerned about the attitude of the public toward 
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the schools but also is apprised of the public’s natural interest in matters of 
school policy. Some significant research has been reported regarding the nature 
of popular interest in school affairs, and effective measures for increasing public 
understanding of the purposes and the needs of the schools are in common use 
by city-school authorities. One of the newer proposals' for appraising public 
opinion regarding the schools employs the techniques of some of the nationally 
known polls of public opinion, such as the Gallup Poll and the Fortune (maga- 
zine) Survey. 

In consideration of the observable effects of conflicting opinions, particularly 
as these are representative of the special interests of organized minority groups 
in the urban community, the author of this volume holds that school adminis- 
trators need to be provided with “procedures whereby they may understand and 
assess public opinion as it relates to educational policies and functions within 
communities” (p. 1). Noting that nation-wide polls of public opinion on mat- 
ters of national import are based on the assumption that “the opinion of the 
entire nation may be estimated with accuracy by appraising the opinion of a 
properly selected sample of individuals” (p. 57), Rope applied this technique to 
the task of determining the views of the people of Pittsburgh on the question of 
financial support for the public schools of that city. With obvious care and 
skill, the necessary factual information was collected concerning the identifiable 
classes of the population to enable the investigator to “push beyond Pittsburgh’s 
articulate organizational structure and to reach opinions which are representa- 
tive of all citizens” (p. 71). The chosen sample of this population was deter- 
mined with reference to six factors regarded as contributory to social status and 
significant with respect to an individual’s opinion pertaining to the schools. 
These factors are nativity, age, dwelling unit, sex, school patronage, and political 
affiliation. The expression of opinion on the part of the individuals constituting 
the selected sample was secured by a corps of interviewers instructed in the use 
of an interview schedule comprising thirteen questions pertaining to the prob- 
lem of financial support of the schools. The report of the findings of the inquiry 
is based on the responses of 1,464 citizens, an adequate sampling in terms of 
admitted practice in nation-wide polls of public opinion. The thirteen items 
constituting the interview schedule are stated briefly as follows: 

(1) Use of tax money to provide evening schools. (2) Use of public money for school 
playgrounds and gymnasiums after school hours. (3) Increase of taxes to maintain 
present services. (4) City rather than state control of school spending. (5) Use of tax 
money for music and art. (6) Increase [in] state support of schools. (7) Understanding 
of income tax. (8) Using graduated income tax to raise state’s share of school costs. 
(9) School publicity. (10) Public provision of education beyond high school for qualified 
youth. (11) Increased use of tax money for skilled work in industrial jobs. (12) Use of 
tax money for nursery schools. (13) Effectiveness of work of Pittsburgh schools [p. 91]. 


* Frederick T. Rope, Opinion Conflict and School Support. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No 838. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1941. Pp. viii+164. $2.00. 
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In summarizing his analysis of public opinion regarding financial support for 
the public-school system of Pittsburgh, the author lists the following general 
conclusions. 

1. The people of Pittsburgh want and are willing to pay for broad educational 
services. 

2. Pittsburgh’s citizens desire the upward extension of free public education. 

3- In general, willingness to support public education is found to a greater extent in 
low economic groups than in groups favored by economic position. 

4. Young adults are more favorably inclined than older persons toward maintenance 
and extension of educational services. 

5. Relatively small differences in opinion appear among religious groups and between 
school patrons and non-patrons. 

6. The educational views of Democrats are more liberal than are those of Re- 
publicans. 

7. Negroes are more vigorous than whites in their desire for educational services. 

8. Pittsburghers do not show full understanding of problems underlying taxation 
and state aid for education, nor are they fully convinced that it is now necessary to face 
squarely the issue of increasing taxes or curtailing school services. 

9. Differences in opinion among factor subgroups occur very frequently for Items 3, 
4, and 10. With moderate frequency such differences occur in Items 5, 6, 9, 11, and 12. 
Such differences occur least frequently in Items 1, 2, 8, and 13. 

10. Persons who oppose school spending are more intense in their opinions than are 
persons who favor the maintenance and extension of educational services [p. 131]. 


This report will be read with interest by the many persons who are puzzled 
by the reactions of the public to proposals and policies of school authorities, 
especially at times when the program of the schools is jeopardized by inadequate 
financial resources. It is true that much of the information disclosed by this 
investigation is already common knowledge among persons in charge of many 
school systems, and it is obvious that such an elaborate inquiry can be con- 
ducted only on rare occasions in city school systems. However, the report may 
be credited with providing a dependable reflection of the popular attitude of the 
people of one important city toward significant aspects of a problem which is the 
universal concern of officials in the American schools. 

NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


DEVELOPING LoyALty To Democratic IDEALS.—An attractive, well-written, 
and interesting textbook: for civics classes has recently appeared. While this 
book was in preparation, our nation was not yet actively engaged in war; yet 
one could look long and diligently before encountering a more comprehensive 
statement, in terms which junior high school pupils can understand, of the 
democratic principles for which we fight today. Believing that the essential pur- 


t James B. Edmonson and Arthur Dondineau, Civics in American Life. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xiv-+702. $1.72. 
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poses of a civics class should be to develop in the student an intelligent under- 
standing of the tenets and ideals of democracy and to inculcate a loyalty to 
those ideals, the authors have written a textbook designed to accomplish this 
end. It is well known that civics classes do not always succeed in this enormous- 
ly important task, although a resourceful and energetic teacher can secure re- 
markable results. A volume such as Civics in American Life should be an effec- 
tive aid to all teachers. . 

The book is organized into seven units with the following titles: “The Com- 
munity and Our Civic Life,” ‘How Our Local and State Governments Are 
Organized and How They Serve Us,” “How Our Federal Government Is Or- 
ganized and How It Functions,” “American Democracy—Its Meaning and Its 
Obligation for the Citizen,” “Social Problems—How Our Democracy Helps Us 
To Live Happily Together,” “Economic Problems—How Our Democracy Helps 
Us To Satisfy Our Daily Needs,” and “Preparing To Meet Future Vocational 
Obligations.” 

The book is attractively set in type which is easily read. Its numerous illus- 
trations are particularly well chosen. Charts and diagrams are effectively used. 
The style is vigorous and direct. Into the text of each chapter the authors have 
introduced thought-provoking problems—a device which they used in an earlier 
volume in this same field (Civics through Problems). 

The attitudes essential in a democratic citizenry are clearly indicated—and 
without the “preaching” which frequently characterizes such efforts. Too often 
these democratic attitudes are treated as though they were characteristics of 
adult citizens only, while children are expected merely to talk about “getting 
that way” when they grow up and acquire the right to vote. In this book, how- 
ever, there are practical suggestions for the immediate application of democratic 
principles in school situations. 

In a volume covering such a wide range of material, one can scarcely expect 
detailed treatments of all topics, and teachers who use this book will recognize 
points at which the contents will need to be supplemented by further readings. 
For example, chapter iv, which purports to deal with the home as an institution, 
contains much more about the relation of the home to other social institutions 
than it does about the institutional character of the home itself. Many will 
regret the inadequate treatment of social democracy on page 78, where a para- 
graph heading reads “What is social democracy?” This fundamental question 
cannot be answered by ten lines which merely refer to certain “practices” of 
social democracy. Likewise, the discussion of the initiative, referendum, and 
recall (pp. 156-57) will provoke some confusion. These three topics are con- 
sidered under the heading “How a state constitution is framed and amended.” 
Under such a heading the discussion of the recall seems inappropriate, and a 
more extended treatment of the initiative and the referendum as legislative 
devices would seem desirable. 
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Certain features of the arrangement of materials might be questioned. Chap- 
ter v, entitled “Our Freedom To Choose an Occupation,” which is part of the 
unit on “The Community and Our Civic Life,” would seem more appropriately 
placed if it were included in the unit dealing with vocational problems. A chart 
explaining the four ways of amending the national Constitution (p. 148) clearly 
has no place in the chapter on “Municipal Government.” 

There are slight errors of fact, such as the assertion that the Articles of Con- 
federation were accepted by the Colonies in 1777 (p. 180). The Articles were 
only proposed in November of that year and were not legally in effect until 
Maryland gave her consent in 1781. Other statements might easily lead to er- 
roneous concepts. In its context the reference (p. 116) to the numerical pre- 
dominance of urban population over rural population in 1940 could be inter- 
preted to mean that this condition first developed in 1940, whereas the Census 
of 1920 revealed its existence at that time. The use of the term “sabotage” 
(p. 281) as though it applied only to the destruction of government property is 
misleading. 

These shortcomings, however, will not prevent this book from effectively 
stimulating both teachers and pupils. It has excellent possibilities either as a 
basic textbook or as a source of supplementary reading. 

KENNETH J. REHAGE 


Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 
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